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I—SYNTHESIS DOLIOLORUM DRESSELIANA. 


Tria doliola aut tres seriolae quae, verbo Plautino converso (cf. 
Pseud. 659), doliares homullos, doliunculosve (cf. nomen proprium 
graecum ‘KorvAw»’, n. Latinum ‘Catillo’) nominaverim, inter se, 


ut convenerat esse delicatos, 


seriatim, dolose, per aenigmata (scirpos, grypos) versiculos 
scribentes 
reddunt mutua per iocum atque vinum. 
Neque illi, qui saepe sepulcra legissent, memorias plane penitusque 
perdiderant. Quin etiam inter eos unus certe grammaticus videtur 
fuisse, omnesque scurrae urbani; ille autem qui postremus dicit 
norma loquendi quasi Paeligna vel potius macaronica utitur. 
Quam normam haud scio an putem illum e mimis Atellanis 
scaenicis audisse, nec non potest esse se ipsum partes Atellanas 
egisse: nisi putare velis eum e Paelignis Romam migrasse. 
Nunc vero colloquium ipsum videamus: 
Doliunculus Primus loquitur : 
1) Ioue[i] sat deiuos qoi med mitat. 
Iuvet sat divos qui me mittat. 
Respondit Doliunculus Secundus, et deos qui cum multibibi 
tum merobibi essent et sodalem qui tam pusillus esset ludos faciens: 
2) nei ted endo cosmis virco sied, 
quae verba, re vera per aenigmata ita intellegenda, 
a) ni (? ne) in te comis aqua sit (virco =nymphalympha) 
apertum, ut videntur, sensum et contumelio sum et malitiosum 
habent, 


b) ne in te comis puella sit. 
9 
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Cui respondet Dol. Prim., qui se sensum aenigmatis (supra per 
a litteram indicatum) intellegere vult ostendere : 
3) Duenos med feked en manomeinom 
Benus (? Bellus homo) me fecit a) in bonum 


vinum, b) in Manium v., c) in patwépevoy = furentem. 


Tum Primo iterum Secundus ita respondet ut ostendat se verba 
inusitata ‘Duenos’, ‘Manom einom’ non fugisse, neque se 
philosophiam nescire: 

4) Dzenoi ne med mallo<s> [? malvos] statod 
Ne<quis> Zeno malus <a> me stato. 


Inde illis mutua reddentibus finem facit Doliunculus Tertius, 
qui Paelignorum rustica ac vasta pronuntiatione vel vero etiam 
macaronice loquitur : 

5) ast ednoisi opetoite sjaipa karivois. 
at in escis (? escas) optatote (sc. me) sive 
in Caristiis (? bellaria). 

Haec hactenus. 

-The above interpretation of the Duenos inscription will appear 
at a first reading fanciful, perhaps fantastic, but I do not issue it 
in haste. Neither is it an ironical way of attacking the genuine- 
ness of the inscription, though I will confess to some sympathy 
with Cobet’s impatience over the results attained in interpreting 
this inscription, and Cobet had not seen the now accredited version 
of Thurneysen. I recognize that the linguistic method of attack 
is seductive, and I shall have to make use of it presently to 
defend my own interpretation. But while I believe in an appeal to 
linguistics where nothing else is available, I can see how impa- 
tient a Cobet, who did not believe in the method, must have be- 
come over the wide sweep of interpretations already known to 
him (Mnem. 9, 441), full of syntactical violences and (as it must 
have seemed to him) morphological mirages. 

Of previous interpretations, so far as they have come under my 
observation, only one has suggested any the least reasonable use 
for the object on which the inscription is found, and that is 
Schroeder’s suggestion that the object is a cosmeticset. Formy 
own part, I can but think that to know what the object was meant 
for would go further toward determining the meaning of the 
legend upon it than a wide comparison with all the cognate 
languages. 
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For several years I have not been able to rid myself of the 
notion that the set of three little vessels—found in a non-sacred 
locality, with other objects, among them an uninscribed set of four 
vessels—fastened together to look, roughly speaking, likea 
caster for oil, vinegar, mustard, had some playful and social 
purpose. [ first thought of an ever so primitive loving-cup, but 
this notion was dispelled by the consideration of the size and 
shape of the little ¢7zpot. 

Finally it occurred to me to try to interpret the legend in con- 
formity with the object on which it stood. The object is a group 
of three tiny clay casks (dolia’) or barrels (seriae), made sepa- 
rately and then put together so as to form a synthesis doéliolo- 
rum aut sériolarum. Reproductions of the object are fairly 
numerous (see ‘Literature’ below, which does not pretend to 
give an exhaustive list). Now a dd/ium (Romance also attests 
dolium or dollium) might naturally be chosen to speak a déd\udv Tr, 
a dolus, and a séria might, with the same humorous propriety, 
be chosen for a cryptograph written séviatim, without word 
division. The position of the inscription is curious, as it winds 
round the jars, forming a rough serpentine, an outline somewhat 
suggestive of the curious serpentine of the Pompeian inscription 
of Sepumius (see Niccolini’s Monum. Pomp., pl. 69). The line 
that I have marked 1, after encircling with a convex curve about 
two-thirds of Doliolum Primum, meanders in a concave curve 
along the joint binding Dol. I with Doliolum Secundum, and 
ends, almost with mathematical precision, at the deepest point 
in the concave surface. Line 2 proceeds out of the concave and 
up around Dol. II, ending at a point in perfectly symmetrical 
Opposition to the starting point of line 1, the general outline 


being substantially thus: Gykm . How would it have 
been possible more clearly to hint that the lines belong severally 
to the individual vessels they encircle? Generally similar, but not 
so perfectly symmetrical, is the ‘curve’ of lines 3 and 4, falling 
below 1 and 2 on a surface much more difficult for the scribe. 
In the lower serpentine, the division I have made falls tolerably 
close to the outermost point of the convex curve around Dol. II. 
But the line of 3 and 4 goes further, passing along the concave 
curve of the joint between Dol. II and Doliolum Tertium, and 


Dessau, Inscrip. Lat. Select. 8743, describes it as vasculum . . . ex tribus 
doliolis conglutinatum. 
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stopping at a point a little way along the rise presented by 
Dol. III. The long line numbered 5 begins above the two final 
letters of 4 and, entirely encircling Dol. III, meanders along the 
concave of the joint binding Dol. III with Dol. I, coming to an 
end on Dol. I under the first three characters of line 1. It could 
not be more clearly hinted that this line is to be assigned to 
Dol. III. 

The usual arrangement of the lines has been 1 and 2, 5, 3 and 4. 
This does not seem to me nearly so well to satisfy the lay of the lines. 
Nor is it, in view of the greater accessibility of the writing surface, 
a fair objection to my arrangement to notice that line 5 begins 
above line 4. It is right to say, however, that my division and 
arrangement of the lines was suggested purely by the effort at 
their verbal interpretation, the neat symmetry of the divisions in 
regard to the three doliola not having occurred to me till later. 

I think it can hardly be accidental that by my division of the 
lines they may be thrown provisionally into a metrical arrange- 
ment, as follows: 


Idué[i] sat | deiuds | qoi méd | mitit 

néi téd | énd6 | cosmis | uirco | sied 

Duénds méd | fékéd | én ma- | nomeinom 

Dzéndi | né méd | mallo<s> | statod 

ast éd- | ndisi Spé- | toité | syaipa | kari- | udis 5% “ 

I have now brought my readers to the point at which I arrived 
by the inspection of the object and by the verbal study of the 
legend, including of course previous interpretations of it, so far 
as they are accessible to me. It was at this point that I began to 
look for literary illustrations and parallels, seeking to find a place 
in Roman customs for a synthesis doliolorum exhibiting a 
humorous dialogue meandering about the little component 
vases; and I find an appropriate use for the object as an apo- 
phoreton, or a playful present for the Saturnalia. Accordingly, 
passing over the apophoreta presented at Trimalchio’s dinner 
(Petronius 56), let us note the following instances: 

Statius, ina playful list of Saturnalia presents that his friend 
Grypus (“Riddle”) might have sent him, suggests (Silv. IV 
9, 43 8q-): 

Cumano patinas in orbe tortas 
aut unam dare synthesin—quid horres ?— 
alborum calicum atque caccaborum ; 
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so Martial (IV 46, 15), in a similar list, mentions: 

et crasso figuli polita caelo 

septenaria synthesis Sagunti. 
These poets may, it is true, have meant an actual set of plates or 
pots, but a synthesis such as ours would be just the sort of thing 
for a punster like Trimalchio to award as an apophoreton. In 
Martial’s list of apophoreta, two (XIV 105, 106) may have been 
like our synthesis, in a general way. 

Urceoli ministratorii, 
Frigida non deerit, non deerit calda petenti ; 
Sed tu morosa ludere parce siti. 


Urceus fictilis, 


Hic tibi donatur panda ruber urceus ansa ; 
Stoicus hoc gelidam Fronto petebat aquam. 


The jocular Saturnalia present was in vogue in the time of Catul- 
lus (Carm. xiv), to whom Calvus had sent a roll of bad verses, 
and the same trick was perpetrated on Statius (Silv. IV 9) by 
one Grypus, who sent Statius 


+ Bruti senis oscitationes 
de capsa miseri libellionis 
emptum plus minus asse Gaiano, 


and we may well wonder if Statius does not pun in Oscitationes 
on the name Osci, alluding to the dialectic character of the ancient 
verses.’ 

With these data before our eyes, we may feel that the surmise 
that the synthesis Dresseliana was a jocular present is not an 
entirely unwarranted fancy. 

As regards dating the inscription by its linguistic character, 
obviously we can depend on nothing in an archaizing inscription, 
and particularly if we have a cryptograph before us which 
purposely used, with some conventional limitations perhaps, the 
most confusing forms and alphabet ’ available to the composer of 


1I use ‘dialectic’, of course, as one would speak of the dialect of Chaucer. 
Oscan must have seemed particularly ancient, to draw the proper inference 
from Strabo’s dé ti roig . . . Tov yap “OoKwy éxdedoi- 
didAextoc péver Tapa Toi¢ ‘Pwyaiow, Sote kai 
Twa ayéva Kat umporoyeioba (cited from Schanz, Rém. Lit.-Gesch.? 
i, p. 155). 

2 We who use black-letter or German text for our visiting cards can hardly 
suppose that the Romans did not have patterns or pattern books of ancient 
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the legend. Under these circumstances, everything, pots and all, 
‘was subject to archaization. And the legend is the work of a 
clever scurra grammaticus, I take it, who knew his old Latin 
authors, and to whom a walk about the forum or out among the 
graves on the Appian way might have revealed many a curiosity 
in word forms and orthography not now accessible to us in all 
the pages of the Corpus Inscriptionum. But we shall have to 
call upon very few inscriptions to illustrate for ourselves the 
linguistic peculiarities’ of the synthesis doliolorum. Indicia for 
dating the inscription seem to me, therefore, to be wanting, 
and we might father it upon any Roman scurra with a gram- 
maticus for his friend, from the time of Lucilius to Quintilian. It 
may possibly be even earlier. 

But let us back to our res ludicra, three tricksy doliola in a 
a group, with a tricksy legend meandering seriatim about 
them, and search for possible parallels. This will bring us toa 
curious citation to be found in the older and better part of the 
treatise entitled Probi in Vergilii Bucolica et Georgica‘Commen- 
tarius, a document whose older parts it is surely safer for us to 
accredit to Probus than to some Epigonus of our own invention. 


I print the passage as it stands in Keil’s edition (p. 18), but 
with the verses in the metrical arrangement of Buecheler (Petro- 
nius, p. 174): 

Sin vero caelum pro igni in his versibus < Bucol. 6, 31> intel- 
lexerimus, quem eundem mundum et xéopor dictum probat Varro 
in Cynicis, quam inscripsit Dolium aut Seria, sic: 


mundfis domus est maxima homulli 4 anap. 
quam quinque altitonae fragmine zonae 4% “ 
cingunt, per quam limbus pictus 
bis sex signis stellumicantibus 

5 altus in obliquo aethere lunae | bigas acceptat’,6%4 “ 


script forms at command. Nor is it improbable that an Orbilius taught 
spelling, as well as reading, from the text of Livius Andronicus (cf. Horace, 
Ep. 2, 1, 69) and, to judge from Quintilian’s later recommendation (Inst. Or. 
I, I, 35), he probably had a ‘ spelling-book’ that laid especial emphasis on the 
yAéooa: how otherwise account for the work of a Verrius Flaccus? 

1I beg to notify the reader that I mean to treat as linguistic peculiarities 
chiefly such things as a Roman grammaticus might have jotted down in his 
notes, and to draw such deductions as I think such an one might have drawn. 

? Our text runs on, without a break: Postumi Cui <lege Qui> seplasia fetet : 
appellatur a caelatura caelum, graece ab ornatu xéouoc, latine a puritia 
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Here the title, Dolium aut Seria, has been taken as proverbial 
(cf. Otto, Sprichwoerter, s. v. dolium), but this I do not believe. 
The title is a punning one. There seems to have been not 
infrequent occasion for mentioning the dd/ium and seria together 
(cf. Becker-Goll, Gallus, III, p. 419), and the contrast of dddcov 
with séria,’ of ‘tricky’ with ‘serious’, must often have forced 
itself on the attention of users of the phrase. The trick of adul- 
terating wine (cf. Pliny, N. H. 23, 33 and Mart. 13, 111, cited in 
Becker-Gdll, 1. c., 426, 433) would also have furnished a motive. 
Now I suppose Varro’s title of Dolium aut Seria to have indicated 
that the contents of the book were now tricky, now serious,—or 
both; andit may haveconsisted of riddles’ and catches interspersed 
among more serious paragraphs. That the title, or rather the 
phrase adopted as a title, may have been in use before Varro’s 
time is self-evident.° 

But to return to our Synthesis Doliolorum aut Seriolarum. 
We have found an almost precise metrical parallel in an extant 
Latin citation drawn from a satura entitled Dolium aut Seria. 
This curious metrical coincidence, considered along with the 
correspondence of object and title, may be only one of the freaks 
of coincidence that beset investigators, but it has seriously shaken 
my confidence in the antiquity of the legend on our little tripot. 
Not that the Varro citation is necessarily the older. There isa 
way out of that difficulty by supposing that a ‘dolium’ was a 


mundus; and at the risk of introducing matters not germane to my subject, I 
would note an interpretation that has occurred to me of this title. Postumius 
has, I conjecture, a tell-tale name, and is cousin-german to Catullus’s 
Postumia (Carm. 27). This fatherless spoiled child, this nepos, this dandy 
reeking of perfumes, is represented as interpreting caelum by caelatura 
(jewelry), xéou0¢ by ornatus (clothes), and mundus by puritia (cleanliness): 
what a different style of etymologizing from that of the following fragment 
(33, Buech.): idque alterum appellamus a calendo calorem, alterum a fervore 
febrim. 

1 Séria may belong with servare, with dialectic loss of v as in Umbrian 
seritu ‘servato’; or was the séria originally used for ‘ dry’ objects (péc)? 

* The use of Varro’s Cynicae as a (grammatical) riddle-book is not incon- 
sistent with Gellius 13, 31. 

I here note the two curious glosses criticised by Goetz in his index volume 
as obscurae, viz.: sereon inepte uel discrete, serion ineptae uel districtae: may 
we suppose that sereon is some sort of mutilation of what was originally 
dolium aut seria? It looks more like the interrogation, serion(e). 
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verse type of the playful sort like the newfangled limerick of 
yesterday—and tomorrow.’ 

Let us now proceed to a more detailed examination of the 
inscription, from the points of view already mentioned above, but 
especially bearing in mind that each line is a sort of grammatical 
conundrum. Nor need we dwell on such orthographical instances 
as any reader of Plautus, or knower of the habits of spelling 
employed, say, on inscriptions of the type of the (refact) Elogium 
Duilii, would know. Thus deiuos (=divos), med (= me) 
mitat (= mittat), nei (= ni ‘ne’ or ni ‘nisi’), ted (= te), endo 

= indu, in), virco (= virgo), sied (= sit, siet; for -d cf. at/ad as 
discussed by Quintilian 1, 7, 5), ast (=at), en (=in), statod 
(= stato) need not detain us. The remainder of the vocabulary 
we must submit to special notice. 


1) Ioue[i] sat deiuos qoi med mitat.’ 


The conundrum-asker expects to puzzle by Iouei sat (if the 
5th character be read as i and not as a line divider), especially as 
followed by deiuos. As I unravel the riddle, he meant Ioue[t] 
sat, using zouet for zuvef as on the inscription of the Faliscan 
cooks (Dessau 3083; Lindsay, Lat. Inscr. xxxviii), and omitting 


his person ending -¢ (@), whether as in early or as in later inscrip- 
tion forms (cf., in Dessau, fece 8620; dede 2979, 2982, 3143, but 
dedet 2987, 3142: cf. also vulgar forms like ama, peria (bereat), 
valia (valeat), vota (vetat) on Pompeian inscriptions (cf. 
Buecheler, Carm. Epigr., No. 946). We are still left with the 
problem of the fifth character. Is it a word-separator? Is it an 


1Cf. the ‘serpentine’ and ‘anacylic’ stanzas of the Anthologia Latina (Riese, 
Vol. I, Nos. 38-80; 81). 

2In SAT, A is superposed on a (?traced, or) nearly smoothed-out &. Asa 
mere question of palaeography I should regard this as a correction of set (sed) 
to sat, but ina latebra scribendi the scribe, in leaving the adumbrated k, seems 
to me to have intended, in the context with Jovei, to suggest Saet<urnus>. 
To the same intention we might ascribe the afterthought ¢ of Jovei. As for 
the final ¢ of mifat, the cryptographer could hardly be expected consistently 
to employ -d and -¢ as secondary and primary person-endings. 

5 At the risk of seeming oversubtle, let me point out that a subjunctive 
iouéd in sentence euphony before a consonant would, in the spoken dialect of 
Plautus’ time have yielded ioué or, with iambic shortening, ioué: it is simply 
the phonetic history of bené, malé, modéd with which we have to deal over again. 
Thus an early inscription form like dede for *dedéd need not be branded as 
dialectic, even though Umbrian -d also fell away. 
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z1? No amount of positive assertion from the merely graphic 
standpoint can make one of these solutions more probable than 
the other. That it was intended as a ‘ confuser’ for the riddle- 
guesser, and that it may have been an afterthought inserted on 
the ‘copy’ furnished the potter, seems to me probable. But 
admitting it for an 7, I shall believe it was a silent letter, an iota 
adscriptum et invocatum introduced as a ‘ confuser’ 
by the scurra grammaticus, who not only knew of the Greek 
silent iota, but had connected it with old Latin orthographical 
peculiarities.’ 

The really difficult word in our inscription is QOI, and no pro- 
gress has been made in solving the difficulty since the searching 
study of Bersu (Gutturalen, p. 37). Rather has the difficulty been 


1It might possibly be an uncrossed ¢: note the very long shanked ¢ with 
short crossbar in stafod. 

* Earlier Latin borrowings from the Greek bring over the adscript iota, but 
not later ones (cf. Blass, Aussprache’, pp. 48-49). 

3I refer to such spellings as the datives salute (D. 2975), matre (2981), in 
contrast with Apolenei (2970); Vediovei patrei (2988), but Dioue (2989); on 
the self-same (? refact) Scipio Epitaph (7) honore, dat., and virtutei, abl., 
(Romano iudicante); ei for € and éin L. Aemilius L. f. inpeirator decreivit 
(D.15; cf. Lindsay, Lat. Lang, p. 22, §11, who also notes leigibus and pleib.) 
The parallelism of -6 and -oi in the dative sg. masc. had certainly been made a 
matter of grammatical observation; cf. Marius Victorinus (Keil, vi, 17), who 
cites populoi Romanoi; the forms cameloi and caproi, cited by the same (ib., p. 
24) “‘ ex peritorum quorundam scriptionibus”, are probably correctly explained 
by Sommer (Gram., p. 372) as mere transcriptions of Greek datives in -a, 
We cannot doubt that, in the phonetic passage from -oi to -o, there was a stage 
in which -d was written down as -o; cf. the curious inscription, No. 7292 (D.). 
where virginio infelicissimoi can only be a dative. The same phenomenon 
with the dative in a/ai, e. g., D. 3100, Iunonei Loucina) (3101, Iunone Loucinai, 
cf. 3099 Iunone Loucina. I cannot but think that the (professional) inscription 
writers followed old norms more or less bunglingly, and I see no real phonetic 
differentiation but a mere graphic inconsequence in the datives of the inscrip- 
tion. . . leibertus Iunone Seispitei matri reginae (D. 3097), where the common 
names have the form of the normal grammar paradigms. Further note Caei- 
cilius of 147 or 116 B. c. (Lindsay, l. c., p. 242). To avoid being misunder- 
stood, let me add, apropos of line 3 of this footnote, that I am aware that honore 
is generally interpreted as accus. (so Dessau, quoting Mommsen), but the 
dative seems to me more probable (cf. Livy 1, 24, 7, illis legibus populus 
Romanus non deficiet): thus vita defecit honore syntactically equals vita non 
suffecit honori. 

*Bersu makes it entirely clear that Q (xém7a) was never a recognized tran- 
scription of gu-: late spellings like ga- are not in point. The spelling guom 
for gom, cum is analogical, perhaps directly with -gue, as (in an imaginary 
instance), me teque amat = me tecum amat. 
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increased by the discovery of the Forum Cippus with its QVOI. 
That QOI represented a real pronunciation quoi seems quite in- 
admissible till a late imperial period, far too late for our inscription. 
There is absolutely no evidence, either, that Q was ever used as a 
graphic sign for qu. I can find but one reasonable explanation 
of QOI (? for QOOI), and that is that in the cryptograph QO- is 
a Greekish transcription, wherein Ko- = Lat qu- (cf. Kéwros = 
Quintus, D. 8764, anno 195-4). We need not wonder that the 
cryptographist, who had chosen an alphabet rather nearer 
Greek than Latin, should have used a Greekish transcription: 
QOI lent itself to confusion with case forms of ‘Cous’, and might 
have seemed to the cryptographist less transparent than QOEI 
would have been. At any rate, we may suppose that the graphic 
doublet z/ez was applied by the scurra ad libitum. 


2) nei ted e[? i]ndo cosmis virco sied. 


The spelling cosmis may have been based on instances like 
triresmos, on the refact elogium Duilii (Dessau 65, 12; cf. dis- 
mota D. 18, 30), on grammatical knowledge of doublets like 
Casmenae | Camenae registered (for us) in Varro, L. L. 7, 27 
(with an entirely gratuitous middle term carmenae), and in Festus 
(de Ponor. 244, 14), who adds pesnis | pennis, caesnas | caenas: 
further cf. dusmo in loco (I. c. 47, 22). But any grammaticus 
was capable of connecting comis with xéojuos, as a glossist actually 
did and as, in fact, we ought to do ourselves, in view of the very 
plain meaning of the adverb in the oracle of Marcius (quoted by 
Livy, 25, 12), ludi qui quotannis comiter Apollini fiant.? And I 
would say, in passing, that, however much better delimited our 
present comparative method is, it has not produced results 
greatly superior to the Graeco-Roman equations listed by Varro, 
L. L. 6, §96. In view of the Paelignian traces later to be 
pointed out in our inscription, we may also note prismu ‘prima’ 
as an instance of sm/m. 

To the serious interpretation of virco as ‘aqua’ immediate 
objection would spring up, Iam aware. Certainly it is nothing 


1Cf. Varro, L. L. 6, 2; Cointos in Roman script in an inscription of Arabian 
provenience (CIL. III, Suppl., 14382). 

21 do not mean, of course, that either cosmis or xécuo¢ go immediately back 
to primitive 4osm-, but they go back, in my opinion, to kodsmo-, kod- belong- 
ing with the base s)&(A)é(y)d- ‘caedere’ (cf. the writer, Am. Jr. Phil. 26, 
395 sq.), and the primitive sense was something like ‘ shapely, trim.’ 
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strange, however, to explain virco as a humorous substitution for 
nympha, and nympha as a practical doublet of lympha. The 
hesitant reader may satisfy his doubts by turning up the vox 
media nympha in a lexicon, or the inscriptions to the Nymphae 
in Dessau, particularly 3858, where on a bilingual we have 
Lumphieis but Niydas; and 3859, which begins Nymphis 
Lymphisq. Augustis. But we have even better evidence, which 
will perhaps throw light on the date of our riddle. In 19 B.C. 
Agrippa constructed the aqueduct known as Aqua Virgo, called 
simply Virgo (gelidissima) by Ovid (Ar. Am. 3, 385") and by 
Martial(6,42,18etal.). Soourscurra grammaticus may have used 
virco as a substitute for Aqua (or Lympha, cf. Lympha Marcia, 
Tibullus 3, 6, 58) Virgo. As for the name, we have on the one 
hand the statement of Frontinus (Aquae. 10) that the discoverer 
of the source was a puella virguncula—where I think it an open 
question whether virguncula may not be an ablv. = virgula divina 
(cf. the gloss virguncula virga modica); on the other, Pliny (N. 
H. 31, 42) has it <virginem> iuxta est Herculaneus rivus, quem 
refugiens virginis nomen obtinuit. And the name Aqua Virgo 
may be a combination older than either story: cf. the Homeric 
Hymn to Ceres 99, where a gpéap map$énov is mentioned, and in 
the Rig Veda we have a Nympha known as 4pya Y6ésa (Yésana) ~ 
‘aquea virgo’. Thus Aqua Virgo may prove to be so old a 
linguistic combination as to serve us ill in giving a date to the 
inscription. 

I take sted for metrical reasons as a monosyllable. To the 
scribe it was a written equivalent of sit, not a phonetic variant for 
it, I fancy. The scribes of Plautine manuscripts write it so every 
now and then, 


3) Duenos med feked’ en manomeinom. 


The spelling of Benus as Duenos required no great antiquarian 
knowledge. For dv-/b- we know the necessary analogies from 
the form duonum ‘bonum’ (Paulus—Festus 47); the stem duono- 
also on a Scipio epitaph (D. 3), and in Livius Andronicus. The 


1 Ovid is also cited in the lexica for virgineus liquor, virginea aqua. 

*It is merely a toss-up whether we print eked or feced, as the scribe has, 
here and in 4arivois (1. 5), so superposed K and C, the one above the other, as 
to leave it quite uncertain which character he meant finally to leave. Thus 
the KC monograms also seem a part of the cryptographer’s apparatus of 
confusion. 
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doublet duellum/bellum was a thing of common knowledge, and 
a grammaticus should have known Varro’s duonus cerus es 
(L. L. 7, 26).? 

For feced, we may cite the form cepet (Dessau 65, 5); cf. fuet 
and cepit on the same Scipio epitaph (D. 3). For the final -d 
see above, p. 128, and note fecid but dedit on the same cista (D. 
8562)—with dedit by dissimilation from dedeid ? 

There is room for doubt as to the real meaning of manomeinom 
in the cryptograph: I am most inclined to take it as pawépevor’ 
‘lymphatum, furentem’ (sc. vino); cf. Horace, C. 2, 7, 28, non 
ego sanius | bacchabor Edonis: recepto | dulce mihi furere est 
amico ; also 3, 19, 18 insanire iuvat; and in general Cicero, Bru- 
tus 276, furere et bacchari, Il. 6, 132 pa:wépevos Sophocles, 
Antigone 1152, <@uddes> pawdspera, Plato, Legg. 733 D, pawd- 
pevos olvos. The cryptographer may have modelled his spelling 
of @ for a on the relation of crvépula to xpatmdAn, an identifica- 
tion any scurra furens was capable of; further the pair Saetur- 
nus | Saturnus may be noted, also the dative doublet -d | a7; 
cf. also the Petronian guessing contest (56) in which the conun- 
drum as to muraena is answered by muremcum rana.. <accepit>.* 
The appearance of ez for ¢ may be paralleled by inpeirator, noted 
above, but I think we can allow the cryptographer his ‘silent’ 7 
anywhere. If we divide manom einum, I suppose enum to have 
been some sort of canting pronunciation of vinum, under the in- 
fluence of oivos, cf. petimus uinum ex oenopolio (Plautus, Asin. 200). 
This leaves us with two possibilities for manom, viz.: (1) manum 
=‘bonum’, (2) Manium; and I have even thought—f the inscrip- 
tion were of serious import—of a third, ‘hominum’. The third 
etymologically illuminates the other two. If Italic had < sicm 


1 Varro goes on with dunus Ianus: with dumus, and Paulus—Festus’s (1. s. c.) 
dubenus (lege duuenus) apud antiquos dicebatur qui nunc dominus, before our 
eyes, I cannot but believe that duonus, dunus and duuenus belong with divayuac 
(pace Walde, s. v. bonus): for the sense cf. the compv. xpeioowy ‘ melior’: xpdto¢ 
‘vis’, With the proper name Duenos cf. Kpdryc¢. Further note Plautine bona 
voce ‘of a strong voice’ (Mo. 576). 

2 For the Grecism cf. tangomenas (? lege tengomenas), Petron. 34, 7. 

3 Note may here be taken of Ennius ap. Charisium 1, 98, 12 (Thesaurus I 
1066, 22): erumnam Ennius ait per e solum scribi posse, quod mentem eruat, 
et per a [et e, so Vahlen’s Ennius? Inc., No. 49, fn.], quod maerorem nutriat. 
This is not only very early testimony to ae/e (cf. my note on aetate et satietate, 
Most. 196), but seems to attest a form arumna (for I take it that nutriat has 
here ousted alat from the text) and the vowel alternation ae/d. 


| 
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corresponding to Skr. mdénu- (1) ‘homo’, (2) ‘die Ahnherrn’ 
(approximating ‘Manes’), its genitive plural might have been 
* minwom, and I know of nothing to prevent us from believing 
that Italic -anw- might have yielded -an-, just as, in not a few 
dialects, -a»F- yields -av-. The nom. sg. *manus would have had 
beside it an acc. *manvom, whence *manom (or allowing for the 
reduction of vo too *minom). These two case-forms may be the 
source of the Latin adj. manus ‘good’. It seems to me much 
more likely that the adj. form came from manu +o >manvo-> 
mano-. In view of “‘manuos in carminibus saliaribus Aelius 
Stilof significare ait bonos” (Festus, p. 130, de Ponor), we may 
look upon this derivation of *manvo- as almost attested, unless 
manuos be morphologically connected with Skr. mdnavé-s 
‘humanus’. For its sense, manus is to be defined by ‘humane’, 
cf. Skr. manusgyd-s ma@nuga-s, ‘humane’, ‘homo’; manugyas 
‘Manes’. For the change of stem in Manes, we may note the 
usual passage of adj. w-stems, in Latin, over to ui-stems (as in 
suavis, e. g.); and if the feminine played a réle there, we may 
well suppose that an adj. *mdnu-s, fem. *manwis gave rise to a 
masc. * manwis, preserved only in the context (di) Manes.’ Also 
note, in Oscan and Umbrian, the ablv. in -éd, -z (Osc. acc. in -tm) 
to u-stems (cf. Buck, Elem. -Buch §§ 157, 49). The connection 
of manus and Manes with Skr. mdénu-s has everything in its 
favor, except the superstitious reluctance to accept any etymology 
of high cultural import. It does not conflict with the cognation 
of Manes with Phryg. pavia ‘xady’ (cf. Kretschmer, Einl., p. 198, 
infra), taking ‘xady’ as a secondary development from ‘dyaéq ;’? and 
it makes for the connection of Manes with Mdsns ‘man’, a com- 
mon name for Phrygian slaves (cf. Eng. “Like master, like 
man”); and pdsys is the ‘man(nikin’) used in playing at cottabos. 
Mi xarayOénos, a divinity invoked as protector of graves, and 
Mans are names for the Ahnherrn, the Manes. The same group 
in German mann, Mannus. 


4) dzenoi ne med mallo<s> statod. 


That the inscription actually means to read dzenoi and not 
dvenoi seems to me every way the more likely. I take dz-asa pho- 


1I do not cite the * negative’ immanis because I have never been sure it was 
semantically connectible with this group. 

? But we may well connect wavia with ‘rarus’ (cf. MHG. ‘diinn, 
schwach, gebrechlich’ cognate with O. Eng. cyme ‘zart, fein, schén’: 
v. Kluge, Woert., s. v. kaum. 
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netic transcription of Greek =x,’ and look upon the i as the cryp- 
tographer’s ‘silent’ letter ; cf. the curious infelicissimoi cited above 
(p. 129), where the -i can scarcely have phonetic value. It could 
hardly be that the -» of Zjve» left a sort of vanish in sinking to 
Latin Zeno. We may infer that Zeno would not have been 
looked upon as a good sodalis, 8 dpridia cai Kai ddiyor 
olvapiov (Diogenes Laertius vii 1, 12). 

An unprejudiced reading of the facsimiles of the inscription 
will, I think, convince anyone that the third character in the word 
read now as maao and now as ma/o may rather be 7A or /4(?).? 
The writer had in mind normal Latin madus and, having written 
his word, crowded in the second / (or the v), making a sort of 
monogram. Given an Italic stem malwo-, the forms malwos 
and malwom would have yielded Lat. malos, malom (cf. parum 
<parwom). In the plural, gen. malwém, after being shortened 
to malvom, might also yield malom. Assuming for the other 
cases assimilation of -/v- to -//-, the genitives mallorum mallarum 
might also have yielded malorum, etc. In Latin, the conflict of 
malj- and mailo- was resolved in favor of ma/j- (note the exple- 
tive malum!). In Oscan the stem malvo- >mallo- prevailed. 
I cannot think it likely, in view of the certain interpretation, in the 


Bantian inscription, of Oscan perum dolum mallom by Lat. sine 
dolo malo, that ma//om had a different stem formation from ma/o-. 
And the question of the Latin (Italic) treatment of -Lwo- I regard 
as still an open one. Solmsen (KZ. 38, 437 sq.) has, to be sure, 


!I suppose the cryptographer to have first written denoi, to do which he 
need not have known his Aristophanes (Aet¢ for etc, Ach. 911; cf. Ajva, ap. 
Blass. Ausspr.’, p. 120) at first hand, for the grammatical tradition of d- asa 
transcription form for ¢ is found in Priscian (ap. Lindsay, Lat, Lang., p. 11). 
The subsequent insertion of Z (rather than C) may have been intended to 
simplify the puzzle; or dz- may be interpreted, like the KC monograms above 
(p. 131, fn. 2), as the intentional admission of conflicting methods of spelling. 

2Conway (Am. Jr. Phil. 10, 447) thought that the scribe first wrote A and then 
corrected itto ¥, to which Hemp] (Trans. Am. Phil. Ass. Soc. 33, 166) properly 
objects that he did not rub out the A. My solution is that the scribe actually 
meant to write both, and for the nonce used a monogram in his latebrae litte- 
rularum. From Jordan’s reproductions (Nos. 2 and 5 in Hermes 16, post p. 224) 
and Zvetaieff’s (Inscr. Ital. Infer., No. 285), it seems possible that we may 
have a monogram of three letters, the second of which—and this would date 
the inscription—may be E (in a right-to-left script), with its middle bar coin- 
ciding with the up-stroke of the vy, and its lower bar merged into the following 
O which, in Zvetaieff’s reproduction, is considerably flattened at the top. 
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discounted all the evidence for // from /v in favor of the testimony 
of the three color words helvos, gilvos, fulvos (all indicating 
shades of yellow, and all, in my opinion, deriving from the alter- 
nating base GHEL | GWHEL-; see Am. Jr. Phil. 26, p. 386 sq.). 
Their phonetic testimony seems to me to invite impeachment : 
the ending -vos for color adjectives is also seen in flauos and 
Juruos, and a group association may have protected the w in 
heluos, etc., from assimilation, particularly in view of the semantic 
and phonetic nearness of fulucs ard flauos. If this consideration 
destroys the weight of the testimony of he/uos’ etc., it throws 
into greater prominence the testimony of Lat. malus, Osc. mallo- 
[? dialectic * malvak- (cf. Osc. malaks* ‘malevolos’), whence Fr. 
mauvais].° 

But to return to our inscription: madlos (malvos?) is a dialectic 
form for ma/us introduced, et ambagarum et metri causa, by our 
cry ptographist. 

As for statod: if it means ‘sistito’, I can add nothing to Lind- 
say’s defense of the transitive usage (Lat. Inscr., p. 20). Possi- 
bly, though, med statod is used by the cryptographer for a me 
stato “stand on my side” (= by me).‘ . 


5) ast ednoisi opetoite siaipa kariuois. 


In this line as¢ is the only entirely Latin word. I explain 
ednoisit as a dat.-loc. plur. from a stem eda*no-, cognate with 


1T note Lat. galbus xAwpéc; i. e., ‘albogilvus’, which is a blend of a form 
belonging to GHEL- with the stem ALBHO- ‘ white’; this GHLALBH- was formed 
early enough to suffer aspirate dissimilation to *g/a/bh- > *galb-: the g- of 
gtluos may then be ascribed to association with ga/bus. 

* Suffix like audax. 

51 admit that Fr. mauvais is not entirely adequate testimony for an Italic 
* malvo-, but it may be observed that ma/oo- need not be of pre-Italic origin, 
Supposing Latin malus the actual outcome of pre-Italic * males, a secondary 
derivative * malvos may yet have originated in Italic by the association of 
* malos with its synonym fravos and its antonym *manvos (cf. manus, p. 133). 
It is common for us to forget the long centuries of ethnic language history in 
which proethnic suffixes may have become ethnically associated with pro- 
ethnic ‘ roots’. 

*I would defend the simple ablative on the inscription much as Lindsay de- 
fends ‘ua re feceris (note on Captivi, 296); in 4 me stat (facit) ‘ he stands (acts) 
on my side’, @ is a reinforcement of a simple separative ablative, as attested by 
mea ré fert’ it bears on my interest’, The same conception in ex tua re est, 
where ex doubtless reinforces the simple separative case. Conceivably, of 
course, mea re is an associative and we might have expected mea cum re to 
develop: cf. a me, cum me stat (facit). 


| 
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é8avdv (: Skr. anndm ‘food’, found also perhaps in Plautine 
sociennus ‘qui socios comedit’, cf. Am. Jr. Phil. 28, 417); and 
adumbrated in the Latin nouns edo, comedo. Whether ednoisi is 
masc. and means ‘comedonibus’, or neuter and means ‘escis’, is 
not clear. The ending -oisi is either macaronic Greek or 
Paelignian—wherein forms in -o7s are extant. Whether Paelig- 
nian or Old Latin ever had loc. plur. forms in -ozsz is not attested. 
I have recognized consonant stem locatives in -sz, in mecesse and 
vicissi<m> (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 37, 12; 16). 

As for ofetoite, has it ‘silent’ i= opetote? Or is -2 a parasitic 
vanish left by the -d ofthesg. opetod + -te? Itis to be connected 
with Latin of/ant, or rather with the Festus entry praedotiont 
(lege praedopiunt, ¢ being a commom ductus misreading for / in 
a thin capital MS.), Umbrian upetu (plur. upetuta) ‘ optato.’ 

I take karivois as an extension of carus ‘dear’'; cf. coctus: 
coctivus, etc. Its sense will vary according to the sense given 
to ednoisi: it may be some sort of a cena, and to be interpreted 
by ‘in caristiis’; or a kind of food, quasi ‘cher-cher’ (cf. bonbon); 
or, if masculine, it may mean ‘ amicis’. 

Last, I take up syaifa =‘ siqua’, but to be rendered by ‘sive’. 
If there is not an error here for svaipa (cf. Osc. svat puh, Umbr. 
svepu ‘sive’), and if we may explain the word as a genuine 
Paelignian form, then syaz is a loc. sg. fem. to a stem syo-, 
represented by Skr. sya- (nom. only), Gathic-Avestan hyat ‘quod, 
quom, si, ut’, Old Persian Aya- (used as a relative), with the 
adverbial case form hyd*. No good reason seems to me to have 
been advanced, pace Bartholomae, Woerterbuch, 1227, 2, to 
disconnect hyatfrom hya-. Thedemons.-rel. stem syo- is as well 
attested as is the demons. stem Swo- (=Avest. fva-), to which 
we must ascribe Oscan svaz, Umbr. sve‘ si’; nor does Lat. si <SEI 
(? siVaz) belong to a demonstrative stem of clearer attestation. 

And now to summarize the details presented above, in neces- 
sarily scattered fashion: The three doliola which hold the Duenos 
inscription, a dialogue in riddles, constituted a jocular apo- 
phoreton (p. 124); and the legend was, to a certain extent, a cryp- 
tograph, and was accordingly written from right to left, without 
interpuncts, and in an ancient Chalcidico-Italic script (p. 125). The 
inscription contains archaic and dialectic (even macaronic) spell- 
ings and word forms which may have been furnished by a scurra 
grammaticus from a time prior to Lucilius down to the time of 


1 The productivity of the suffix -ivus is attested by Petronian absentivos. 
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Quintilian (p. 126). The following archaisms, some of which (I 
refer more particularly to silent i and the EI(?), DZ and KC 
‘monograms’) may have been conventions of the riddle or inven- 
tions of the riddler, occur (see also p.128): 

1) In transcription,—ez for z (deiuos, but goz, p. 130); the 
blending (p. 131) of Aandcin fekced and &carivois (consult a fac- 
simile); ¢ for gin uirco (p. 128); -os for -us in duenos (p. 131) ; -sm- 
for -m- in cosmis (p. 130); @z- for 2- in Dzeno# (p.134); QO-(=Lat. 
gu-) for xo- in QOI (p. 130); @ for az in manomeinom (p. 132) ; 
e<ezin feced; “silent” z in Jouez (p. 128), manomeinom (p. 132), 
dzenot (p. 134), opetotte (p. 136); #- for -¢#- in mitat (p. 128), but -d/- 
(?-) not Zin mallo<s> (p.134); du- for 6- in duenos (p. 131). 

2) In forms,—3d sg. verb ending in -¢ (mitat), in -d (sied, feced), 
and with -d dropped (iouei); sied graphic for sit rather than 
for siet (p. 131); dat.-loc. plur. (?Paelignian or macaronic) in 
(p. 136). 

3) In vocabulary,—siaipa = siqua (p. 136); uirco = nympha, 
aqua (p. 130). 

If the synthesis doliolorum had a serious purpose, it may have 
served to contain a trispondic offering to the Manes: then cosmis 
uirco alludes to the prescription of chastity in that ritual,and (mano 
<m>) meinom is a communitas or munus (Manium). Or the 
vessel may have been used for some unknown ritual in a sodalitas 
iuvenum (cf. Usener’s Uber vergl. Sitten- und Rechtsgeschichte, 
p. 42 sq. of the Sonderabdruck Hess. Blattern fiir Volkskunde 
I, 3), without change in the reference to cosmis uirco, but with 
mano<m> =‘hominum’. Those who think of a witchcraft 
practice may well consider whether the Paelignian touches pointed 
out in line 5 may not be due to some Paelignian anus (cf. Horace, 
Ep. 17, 60). 

In conclusion, to leave no doubt as to the interpretation I 
advance, I present the text—using, in the now customary style, 
insertion and excision parentheses to indicate the insertions and 
erasures of the graver—with a translation into English that must, 
perforce, fail to render the equivoques pointed out above: 


Ioue<i> sa[? e]t deiuos qoi med mitat. 
Nei ted e[? i]Jndo cosmis virco sied. 
Dvenos med fek[c]ed en manomeinom. 
D<z>enoi ne med malAo<s> statod. 


Ast ednoisi opetoite siaipa [k ]carivois. 
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1st Demi-John. He quite would please the gods who’d send 
them me. 

2d Dem. Unless in you they found but ord’n’ry water. 

1st Dem. Benus made me for such-as-take-theirs-straight. 

2d Dem. Nor let no dour Stoicks stand by me. 

3d Dem. But, <gin ye chuse,> chuse <me> for vittelage 
or daintrels. 


Literature (accessible to me) : 


Buecheler, Rh. Mus., 36, 253; Jordan, Hermes, 16, 225 (with excellent 
facsimiles); Thurneysen, KZ., 33, 212; Conway, Am, Jr. Phil. 10, 445 (with 
facsimile); Meiringer, IF. 16, 107 (with facsimile); v. Grienberger, IF. 11, 
342; Hempl, Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 33, 150; —— Zvetaieff, Inscr. Ital. Infer, 
Dialecticae, p. 80 (with facsimile); Lindsay’s Latin Inscriptions, p. 19; 
Dessau, Inscrip. Lat. Sel. II, p. 986 (with facsimile). 


EpwIn W. Fay. 
UNIversITY oF TExas. 


ADDENDUM TO A. J. P. XXIX 205: I beg to note—as I did with a pen in 
the reprints I sent out—that German ‘von Kindesbeinen (an’) is an apt 
illustration for é draddév dvbyor after it had sunk to the bald sense of 


‘a pueritia’. 
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II.—CLASSICAL SCHOLARSHIP IN MEDIEVAL 
ICELAND. 


Research in the history of Medieval classical scholarship has 
done much to drive the term “ Dark Ages” into disuse. We 
have peered into almost every nook and corner of Europe 
seldom failing to catch some glimmer of light. It is however 
with a feeling of boldness akin to diffidence that I ask the reader 
to follow me even into Ultima Thule with the promise that the 
way is not all darkness. But I am convinced that we have been 
too ready to believe Pythias, the discoverer of Iceland, who 
circulated a report that that region of the earth was a sort of 
“ Great Boyg”’ which could not be penetrated.’ 

The notes I offer are not exhaustive, having been gathered 
from desultory reading in a very extensive field; but I present 
_ them in the hope that historians of that field may be tempted by 
them to do the work more thoroughly. 

For the sake of orientation a few dates and incidents may not 
come amiss. Iceland, it will be remembered, was settled by the 
Norse in the year 874 A. D. For the next century the inhabi- 
tants devoted their summers, for the most part, to plundering 
Europe, their winters to weaving the summer’s adventures into 
song and story. In the year 1000 the island officially adopted 
Christianity. To be sure this did not materially lessen the 
amount of plunder at first, but it was nevertheless the beginning 
ofa great change. Before 1150, the little island, with its meagre 
twenty thousand inhabitants, was the seat of two bishoprics, a 
hundred churches, and seven monasteries. The Sagas, a hun- 
dred or more vigorous tales of iron muscle and red blood, which 
were then in the making, had to give way to the anaemic saints’ 
lives from the south. But there is another phase of the story. 
When the church had won its battle against the pagan worship 
and could afford to be conciliatory in matters non-essential, many 
of the better educated native churchmen extended their sympa- 
thies to the lore of their own land. In fact it is to these church- 


1See Strabo II 4. 
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men that we owe the earliest transcription of native sagas. By 
a sort of reciprocity the people in turn gave ready ear to the 
learning imparted by the monastic and church schools, a learning 
that centered about the study of the Latin Grammar. Not only 
do we find numerous students in these native ecclesiastical 
schools, but the church records of the 11-14th centuries tell of 
many men of Iceland who attended the universities and monastic 
schools of France, Germany, England, and Italy for long courses 
of study ; in fact the registration lists of continental and English 
schools contain many Icelandic names’ among their students, 
monks and masters. 

The most definite evidence regarding the extent of interest in 
classical learning is to be found in catalogues of names and in 
lists of classical quotations and translations, but there is another 
kind of evidence, less pointed and yet as indispensable for our 
purposes, which is contained in the lives of the earliest native 
bishops of Iceland (cf. Biskupa Sdogur, Copenhagen, 1858). 
These biographies reveal from a more personal point of view the 
eagerness with which the new learning was sought and fostered. 
I may give a few excerpts of facts and phrases from the life of 
John, the first of Iceland’s saints in the canon of the church 
(Jons Biskups Saga).? John (1052-1121), with several of the 
future priests and teachers of Iceland, learned his Latin in a 
native school conducted by Bishop Isleif and hissons. After 
several years of travel in Italy and northern Europe, and of 
preaching at home, he was appointed bishop of northern Iceland. 
It is significant that his first act as bishop was the establishment 
of a cathedral school. In making up the “faculty” of this 
school he sent to France for a teacher in “song and verse- 
making ”’, and to Gothland for a learned man to teach gram- 
matica (§23). The teacher from France, we are told, was a man 
skilled in the making of Latin verse. ‘‘ Thus”, the description 
continues, ‘‘at the bishop’s seat there was much a doing, for 
some read holy writings, some copied, some sang, some studied, 
while others served as masters, but”, continues the observant 
writer, ‘there was no jealousy to be found amongst them, nor 


1 See for example the Icelandic names in Reichenau’s list of pilgrims entered 
from 950 to 1100 under the title “‘ Hislant terra”, ed. in Antiquarisk Tidskrift, 


1843. 
21 follow Gunnlaug’s version (written about 1200), taking notes from the 


other version when it seems more explicit. 
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envy”. The list of scholars who learned their Latin at John’s 
school is a long one. It even includes ‘“‘a maiden, pure and 
chaste, by the name of Ingun, who was inferior to none in book- 
lore, for she knew her grammatica well and imparted her 
knowledge to any who wished. She had many a Latin book 
read to her while she herself sewed and embroidered, thus teach- 
ing the ways of virtue in example as well as in words” (§ 27). 

The books that were accessible even at this time (John was 
made Bishop in 1106) were evidently not all “holy books”, for 
one day the Bishop found his favorite pupil ‘reading a book of 
verse called Ovidius de Arte. In this book master Ovid tells of 
the love of women and how men may beguile them” (§ 24). The 
saint remarked that man’s weak nature was prone enough to 
worldliness without the stimulus of lewd ditties, and immediately 
had the book removed. 

These excerpts from John’s saga, to be sure, have little to say 
regarding classical writers, but the repeated references to the 
importation of foreign teachers, the copying of manuscripts, and 
the journeys to southern schools’ reveal a certain eagerness for 
the southern education at a time when many parts of the continent 
were permitting their standards of scholarship to retrograde. 

Passing over some two hundred years to the life of Bishop 
Laurentius (B. S., p. 789) we find the same activities continuing. 
This Laurentius (born 1267) began his studies in a native school 
under Thorarin, a noted master, “who had written many of the 
books of the church”. His education was continued in Norway 
under the tuition of a master who had studied at Orleans and 
Paris (Laur., Saga, § 4-9). Laurentius’ specialty seems to have 
been the making of Latin verse, for, the chronicle tells, he was a 
versificator of such ability that he could compose’ Latin verse as 


1 The Bishops Isleif and Gissur attended the-schools of Herford. Bishops 
Thorlak and Jon Haldorson, as well as John the Fleming, studied at Paris (see 
B.S., pp. 267, 799 and 838). Lincoln in England, Orleans, and Bologna were 
also favorite schools according to these accounts. 

?To be sure an anecdote that follows this statement justifies a doubt as to 
whether the quality of the verse was as remarkable as the speed of production. 
The story goes that when Laurentius was introduced to the archbishop he was 
asked to give some evidence of the skill for which he was so far-famed. He 
innocently produced some verses that he had composed in praise of a certain 
fair nun. Needless to say the archbishop was far from pleased. “I would 
have you know”, he said, “ that versificatura nihil est nisi falsa figura”. Lau- 
rentius, unable to resist an opportunity to turn a rhyme, at once replied, “I 
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rapidly as another could converse in Latin. While in Norway, 
Laurentius became involved in a controversy which necessitated 
his appearance at a court trial, and the description of this trial 
throws an interesting sidelight upon the state of northern culture 
at the time. King Hakon in person, we are told, conducted the 
proceedings in Latin, and his secretary, “a very learned master 
who had been educated in foreign lands”, delivered the speech 
for the prosecution in the same language. 

After a few years of clerical activity, Laurentius entered an 
Icelandic monastery where he continued his studious pursuits. 
“His constant devotion”, says the Saga, “was to read, study the 
books, and learn”. In fact it was largely this devotion to learn- 
ing that secured him his appointment as bishop. One of his first 
official acts in this capacity was the endowment of a public Latin 
school at the bishop’s seat, where, according to the Saga, there 
were never less than fifteen students at any time during his life”. 
The bishop himself went about among the students and examined 
them; nor did he discontinue his own studious habits. “After 
dinner he would take a walk, then he would study, constantly 
taking notes on a wax tablet. These notes his secretary would 
transcribe into a book for him. As twilight came on the secre- 
tary would read him the lives of holy men in Norse, or at times 
Latin stories” (§ 44-8). | 

These notes from the bishops’ lives will perhaps give a general 
impression of the reception accorded the new learning in Iceland. 
For more definite data we must turn to book-lists and manu- 
scripts.’ If we had the catalogues of the Benedictine’? monastery 


only know that versificatura nihil est nisi maxima cura.” He was directed to 
study holy books henceforth. The verse is of course a leonine, not a classical 
meter. 

1 Direct quotations from classical authors, apart from the translations which 
we shall presently mention, are rare in the books of Iceland. The few that I 
have found are traceable to intermediate sources. Scandinavian writers on 
the continent are more given to a show of pedantry. For example, the first 
Norse historian, the monk Theodoricus, tries the patience of his readers 
with pointless quotations from Lucan, Horace, Pliny and Ovid (edited 
by Storm in Mon. Hist. Norw., 1880), and a Northern crusader varies his 
scriptural citations with lines from Vergil and Juvenal (Script. Rerum Danic. 
V, p. 349). But these are beyond our present province. See Class. Phil. IV 82. 

* This monastery, founded in 1133, was the oldest in Iceland. Seemingly 
it was always true to the high standards of the Benedictines, for some of the 
best literary activity of Iceland in native, as well as in Latin, writing 
emanated from its walls. 
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at Thingey, or of the Augustinian at Munkapverd, both famed 
for their schools, we should doubtless find the names of several 
classics. As it is, the book-lists that have survived are from 
obscure localities and are made up chiefly of patristic and scho- 
lastic authors. The inventory of Helgafell cloisters, for example, 
made in 1397 (see Dipl., Isl. Vol. IV, pp. 170-171), contains the 
item of “35 Norse books and about 100 Latin books besides 
some breviaries”. That of Kirkjubaer, after listing some 30 
books used in the service, adds the item of ‘20 Latin and Norse 
books” (p. 238), while that of Mésrudaler, which is even less 
explicit, simply records “about 150 books.” 

The catalogue of Vid3ey-monastery, however (1397), furnishes 
more definite information as to the nature of the monastic book 
shelves. It gives about 100 titles (Dipl. Isl., Vol. IV, p. 110). 
Among these are found most of the books of the Bible; homilies, 
sermons, and commentaries of St. Augustine, Gregory, Leo, etc. ; 
several standard church books, as e. g., Vitae Patrum, “ Martirio- 
logium”, Cura Pastoralis, Vitae Sanctorum ; a fairly long list of 
text-books, as e. g., Isidore’s Etymologiae, Quaestiones Orosii, 
Cato (disticha) med glossa, Tobias glossatus, a Doctrinale, a 
Graecismus, a Lucidarius; a few books of profane history, as a 
“chronica”, two Annales, and an Alexander Magnus; and finally, 
nine books of poetry (IX versabaekur adrar). This undetailed 
mention of “‘nine other books of verse” may well indicate that 
they possessed books of the order of ‘Ovidius de Arte” which 
had better (at least officially) be relegated to obscurity. 

The books of interest to classical scholarship which are cited 
in the inventories as well as in catalogues of surviving manuscripts 
may be conveniently grouped under the two general heads of 
a) textbooks, b) historical works. 

In the first group, as might be expected, grammatical works 
are most abundant, for scholastic activity in a large measure 
centered about the Latin grammar. The best representative of 
this class is the work of one Olaf Hvitaskald, which is contained 
in the MS of the younger Edda (Olsen’s and Egilsson’s editions 
print this part). Olaf (abt. 1250) has adapted some 12th C. Latin 
grammars that contained Priscian, bks. 1 and 2, with late inter- 
polations, and Donatus, bk. 3. The post-Priscianic material has 
much in common with Aelfric and Petrus Helias but antedates the 
influence of Villedieu’s Doctrinale. See Islands Gram. Lit. II, 
Indledning, by Olsen. The purpose of Olaf is not to teach Latin 
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grammar but to apply the aids of the grammatical and rhetorical 
sciences to native composition, for he replaces all the Latin illus- 
trations by new ones taken from Icelandic poets. The effect isa bit 
startling. There seems to be something appropriate, to be sure, 
in the substitution of a line from Eilifr Guprunarson for one of 
Vergil to illustrate the meaning of “barbarismus”, but when one 
finds Olaf accusing his fellow-skalds of ‘‘labdacismus’’, “iotacis- 
mus” and “kakosintheton” one is tempted to ask: cud bono? 
Other brief grammatical treatises contained in the same manu- 
script discuss the alphabet and parts of speech, following the 
doctrines of Priscian.’ 

The Doctrinale mentioned in the Vitey-catalogue above was 
doubtless the versified grammar of Alex. de Villedieu, one of the 
famous schoolbooks of the continent. The Graecismus is prob- 
ably to be identified with Evrard de Béthune’s work of about 
1200. The “Cato med glossa” is, of course, an edition of the 
Disticha with vocabulary, arranged for school use, as it was on 
the continent. In Iceland its terse proverbs proved so popular 
that it was soon translated for general use,’ or are we to suppose 
that the sons of the vikings refused to work out their Latin with- 
out some kind of a “Bohn”? Isidore’s Etymologiae, also in the 
list at Visey, was in Iceland, as on the continent, the favorite 
encyclopedic dictionary—if we may so designate it. Finally our 


1 The fourth of these, seemingly in reference to the first native grammar in 
Iceland (before 1150), contains a very curious statement. In the introduction 
we read: skal yr syna hinn fyrsta leturshatt sva ritinn eptir sextan stafa stafrofi 
f danskri tingu, eptir pvi sem Pdéroddr rinameistari ok Ari prestr hinn fré¥i 
hafa sett i méti Latinumanna stafréfi er meistari Priscianus hefir sett. It 
would seem from this that when Ari the Wise and his coworkers were dele- 
gated by the Icelandic council in 1117 to inscribe and codify the still unwritten 
law of Iceland, they decided to abandon the cumbersome runes and learn the 
Latin system of writing from a study of Priscian. This gives a no insignificant 
place to Priscian in the history of Icelandic culture (see Keyser, Efterladte 
skrifter, p. 64 ff.). The accuracy of the statement has been questioned (see 
Olsen). However the brilliant first treatise proves at least how timely was 
the arrival of Priscian for the preservation of Norse literature. On this whole 
subject see Jénsson’s Oldnorske Lit. Hist. II g21 f. 

?Entitled Hugsvinnsmal. Numerous manuscripts of it survive to tell of its 
popularity. See Cat. of the Arnamagnaeus Library of Copenhagen. The 
Cato is the first Latin book cited in Icelandic. It is quoted in the first gram- 
matical treatise, written about 1140. The Doctrinale and the Graecismus 
were used in the making of the fourth treatise, written about 1310. See 
Jonsson II 938. 
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list of grammatical works must include several less important’ 
fragments dealing with versification and parts of speech. 
Grammar, however, was not the only science chat flourished on 
the island. Medicine, astronomy, mathematics, natural history 
and geography as taught in the Latin schools of the continent 
were also introduced here. A fragment of a materia medica in 
Icelandic, containing prescriptions of Galen and Dioscorides is 
printed by Gislason (Proéver, pp. 470-475). The manuscript is in 
a hand of about 1250. A later but fuller one is edited by Kalund 
in his edition of the interesting Old-Icelandic “Encyclopedia”, 
Alfraedi Islenzk, pp. 61-77, 1908. Students who frequented a 
school like Bologna were doubtless eager enough to acquire the 
medical knowledge of the ancients and substitute it for the en- 
chanted brews still in vogueathome. The Rimbegla’ (about 1300) 
contains very full discussions of the Julian and Gregorian calen- 
dars and various elaborate astronomical treatises. Its author 
takes a high place among medieval students of these subjects. 
In the matter of natural history, Iceland fared with the rest of 
Europe. It will be remembered that in the fifth century some 
“nature faker’ of Alexandria garbled and mythified the physi- 
ologies which had had their source in Aristotle. The Latin 
version of this Greek Bestiary spread like a romance throughout 
Europe. Its vogue in Iceland is attested by fragments of two 
elaborately illustrated manuscripts* written in the vernacular of 
about 1200. Finally we may mention a native treatise‘ on 


1Cf. Catalogue of the Arnam. Library at Copenhagen: A. M. 732b, 4to 
(3 and 7), a discussion of the Greek alphabet in Latin, also Latin metrical 
matter; A. M. 921, 4to, a fragment of a Latin grammar in the vernacular 
(see Olsen’s edition, p. 156); A. M. 792, 4to, Latin grammatical and metrical 
notes, and a brief glossary printed in Smastykker, 1884. 

* Edited with a Latin translation by Bjérnsen, Copenhagen, 18or. 

* Cf. Dahlerup, Physiologus, Copenhagen, 1889. 

*From the manuscript of Hauksbok (about 1290). Printed by Kong. Nord. 
Oldskrift-Sels., 1896. This manuscript, by the way, written in the hand of 
the lawyer Hawk, tells an interesting story of the literary and scientific 
interests of the cultured layman of Iceland. Here is a judge who, besides 
gaining fame for his excellent performance of public duties, has time to 
write extensively on the history of the North, to acquire command of Latin 
and French, and an interest, at least, in Hebrew, to familiarize himself with 
the textbooks in astronomy, geography, natural history, theology, mathe- 
matics (his copy of the Algorismus is seemingly the first translation of the 
Arabic arithmetic—through Latin—into Icelandic), to acquaint himself with 
native as well as classical history, and with the British and French romances 
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geography, which gains most of its information regarding 
southern Europe from Isidore’s Origines. Now that the vikings 
were being transformed into crusaders and pilgrims, knowledge 
of the eastern Mediterranean was eagerly sought after. 

These fragments of textbooks, brief though they are, speak 
clearly after all of how far the light from the south succeeded in 
penetrating the remote’ parts of Europe. 

Under the group of classical-historical works we have fuller 
remains. There are various brief summaries of ancient history, 
usually in annalistic form, some historical romances, notably of 
Troy and Alexander, and finally a few translations and para- 
phrases of Roman historians. 

Of the Annales and Chronica mentioned in the old inventories, 
several still survive, and have recently been edited by Storm 
(Islandske Annaler, 1888). These,* like many of the annals 


as well as with the native saga literature! See his biography by Munch in 
Ann. f. Nord. Oldk., 1847. The AlfraeSi Islenzk, cited above, adds an inter- 
esting itinerary to Rome and the Holy Land (pp. 1-31) taken from the notes 
of one Nikulas Bergsson, who travelled about 1150. This work ought to be 
included in future editions of medieval itineraries. 

1As a matter of literary curiosity we may be permitted, in discussing the 
extension of learning, to suggest that Latin was doubtless studied in Green- 
land in the eleventh century, and used at least in the ritual on American soil 
in the twelfth century. I would not pretend that the facts are so conclusively 
established, or, if proved, so important as to warrant any considerable enthu- 
siasm, however, we undertake in this study to track the classics in their 
remotest journeys. What we know is that in the twelfth century Greenland 
already had ‘wo monasteries, and a bishop regularly stationed on its soil (see 
Gronland’s historiske mindesmaerker II 672-85, and III 810-13). The 
mission in Greenland was an extension of the work in Iceland, which was, as 
we have seen, conducted by men well taught in Latin. An Icelandic priest 
by the name of Erik was the first bishop stationed in Greenland (1112 A. D. 
See Landnamabok, 1, 13). The traditions of the Icelandic church would 
hardly allow an untutored man in the bishop’s office at that time. This Erik 
went to the American continent (Vinland) in 1121, doubtless to look after the 
welfare of the church among the people who had emigrated thither, possibly 
also to preach to the natives. We know nothing further of this man. The 
second bishop of Greenland was Arnold of Norway, certainly a man of 
education, for he was brought up in the court circles of Norway. Arnold 
held office from 1124 to 1150 (see Gron. hist. m., cited above, II 672). 

? The so-called Annales Regii (Storm, pp. 79-155), covering the period from 
Julius Caesar to the year 1306, may be taken as a typical example. The 
entries before the tenth century are usually in Latin. The kind of ancient 
history that these annalists chose to preserve may be learned from entries 
like these: 
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collected in the Monumenta Germ. Hist. are founded upon the 
annalistic work of Dionysius and Bede, with later insertions from 
St. Jerome, Isidore, Ekkehard v. Aura, and other chronog- 
raphers. Somewhat fuller than the annales is the Veraldar 
Saga which gives a brief history of the world according to 
aetates in the manner of Isidore, extending from the creation to 
the time of Barbarossa. It devotes a chapter to the Trojan war 
following the interpretation of Dares, and two chapters to the 
founding of Rome, and the wars of Caesar and Augustus, in 
which the author relies chiefly upon the Historia Miscella or 
upon some of its dependents. The history of the Empire is 
summarized very briefly. Parts of a fuller version of the same 
Saga occur in the Rimbegla, which shows that the story was 
circulating in various forms during the thirteenth century. 

It may have been this saga that acquainted the Icelandic 
people with the story of the Trojan wars. At any rate the story 
reached Iceland before the thirteenth century, creating the 
mischief it had so often done before. Troy once more had to 
stand father to a nation looking for a respectable pedigree. 
Snorre (abt. 1225), for instance, in the introduction to the younger 
Edda, claims Trojan ancestry for the northmen, and the lawyer 
Hawk left a genealogical table which traces his family through 
Odin, Thor (“i. e.=Tros’’), Priam, Jupiter, Javan, etc., to Adam 
(Dipl. Isl., Vol. ITI, p. 5). 

With the adoption of this relationship, the Troy-tales of the 
South became popular in the North. The Icelandic Troy-tale 
(Trojumanna Saga; see Jénsson’s excellent ed. of Hauksbok, 
Copenhagen, 1896; also the later variants in Ann. f. Nord. Oldk., 
1848), differs from any hitherto found on the continent. It is in 
good Icelandic prose and follows Dares fairly closely in parts, 
though it is never a slavish translation of him. The first seven 
chapters relate by way of introduction, the myths regarding Jupiter. 
They are told with full appreciation of whatever humor these may 
contain. The author has gone beyond Ovid for his mythology. 
In the remainder of the work the author elaborates freely, inserting 


Egiptus romana provincia fit. quam primus Cornelius Gallus poeta rexit et 
ex hoc loco quidam primum annum Augusti monarchie supputant. 
Incarnatio domini secundum Dionisium et Helpricum. 
(I omit several ecclesiastical items here.) 
LX. © Lucanus meistari af éSablddi ok Seneca meistari Neronis med sama 
dauSa (i. e. death of master Lucan of blood-letting, and Seneca, Nero’s 
teacher, of the same cause.) 
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additional adventures from the story of the Argonauts, from 
“Homer” (in fact, the Ilias Latina), from Theodulus (the 
“Ecloga”’), and even from Vergil.’ 

While speaking of historical romances, we may call attention 
to the northern form of the Alexander story. The catalogue of 
Visey mentions an “ Alexander Magnus”. Seemingly this is a 
Latin work. It may, therefore, be a copy of Ph. Gautier’s Latin 
version which followed Quintus Curtius and was usually styled the 
Alexandereis. At any rate, a translation of Gautier’s poem was 
made into Icelandic about the year 1250 by a Bishop Brand, 
several manuscripts of which are to be found in the Copenhagen 
Library (published by Unger, 1848). This translation is called 
the Alexanderssaga. It has no direct connection with the 
numerous French Alexander romances which came by way of 
Julius Valerius and the Pseudo-Callisthenes. 

We come finally to some documents that are more closely 
connected with the classics. Two short Icelandic manuscripts 
give in abbreviated form the Livian version of the beginnings of 
Rome. These may be found printed in Gislason (Préver, 
p- 381 ff.) under the title Upphaf Roémverja, and discussed by 
Meissner in Nach. v. d. Konig]. Gesell. z. Géttingen, 1903, p. 657 ff. 
The fuller version cites Zeitr hinn ofund-sjuki (evidently = Titus 
Lividus, i.e. Livius), Ovosius and Lucan as its sources, but 
Meissner shows that it is largely a paraphrase of Martin of Oppau 
(cf. Mon., Germ. Hist. SS, Vol. 22), who in this part follows the 
Historia Miscella (> Paulus Diaconus >Eutropius) very closely. 
The Icelandic writer, however, makes free to explain difficulties 
and to give his own motivation whenever he sees fit. He tries, 
for example, to explain what is meant by the auguries of Romu- 
lus and Remus, but the last confusion is worse than the first ; and 
he represents Brutus as the husband of Lucretia, else why should 
he avenge her wrongs? 

Another’ group of manuscripts, also printed by Gislason 
(pp. 108-380) under the title of Rémverja Saga (The Story of 


1The last sentence: En her efter hefir sogu fra Enea, ok peim er Bretland 
byg®u, may imply that the story came north from England. There is nothing 
improbable, however, in the assumption that an Icelandic writer might have 
had direct access to the sources that have been used in this saga. A more 
thorough study of all the manuscripts, together with all possible sources, may 
determine the question. See Jénsson’s preface XCVII. 

* To be sure, the Upphaf may have been the introduction to the Rémverja 
Saga in the original MS. 
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Rome) gives a fairly close paraphrase of Sallust’s Jugurtha and 

. Catiline and portions of Lucan’s Pharsalia. This work, affording 
as it does the most detailed bit of evidence regarding classical 
interests in the north, merits, perhaps, a fuller description. 

There are two manuscripts of this story. The earlier one 
(Gislason, No. 9) was originally the fuller, but it is now badly 
broken. The later version (G., No. 8), which is a condensation 
of the earlier, is much shorter, but the manuscript is not marred 
by any serious lacuna. It may also be noticed that the epito- 
mizer occasionally takes the liberty of inserting statements from 
his own resources.’ 

1The methods of work employed by the translator and by the epitomizer 
may be illustrated by a passage that corresponds to Sallust, Cat. 59, 4. 

A; the fuller version (Gislason, p. B; the epitome (G., p. (77) 

352). Antonius then led his army —— 

against Catiline. Being sore of foot 

so that he was unable to walk he 

placed Petreius in command of his 

troops. This man had the rank of 

Legatus. Antonius (sic) was mounted B follows A. 
on his horse, In the front rank he 
placed the veteran soldiers and ar- 
ranged them in cohorts, according to B omits. 

the Roman custom. In the rear he 

stationed another army for support. 

Then Antonius rides all about the a follows A. 
army, scrutinizes and arranges all -—— 

things, calling each man by name to B omits. 
encourage him. Then he speaksto —— 


the army and begs them to remember 
that they are to do battle in defence 
of their country against robbers and 
evil-doers that are almost weaponless. 

Antonius was a man of military 
training, says Sallust, having been in 
the army over forty years, always 
holding high rank, for he had been 
tribune or prefect, legatus or praetor, 
and knew the deeds and the names 
of most of his soldiers, and when he 
reminded them of these things then 
was he much loved by them. 


and speaks to them. He bade them 
advance boldly: ‘‘ for now you must 
do battle with weaponless rascals and 
defend your goods and your liberty.” 


B follows A. 


he had been consul or legatus or 
dictator or praetor or prefect. 


B omits. 


The translator of A follows Sallust with a fair degree of accuracy except 
for the substitution of Antonius for Petreius. This error is probably due to 


the misapplication of ifse in the second sentence. Perhaps the Northman 
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Relying upon the epitome wherever the earlier version fails, 
we can determine with a fair degree of accuracy what the original 
document contained. It gave a free translation of Sallust’s 
Jugurtha, rejecting, however, what seemed irrelevant to the story, 
particularly geographical and pseudo-philosophical digressions. 
It then summarized into some five pages the Roman history of 
the years 104-63 B. C., quoting “Roman books” as its source. 
A free translation of Sallust’s Catiline followed, omitting, however, 
the larger parts of chapters 1-15, and condensing speeches and 
descriptions. After a brief summary of events from 63 to 49 B. C., 
a largely reduced epitome of Lucan’s Pharsalia was given. 
Finally “Roman books” were drawn upon to complete the story 
up to the birth of Christ. 

In condensing Lucan the author works with skill and freedom. 
He mercilessly cuts catalogues of armies and of prodigies; he 
greatly reduces speeches, though he endeavors to retain the 
better lines of them. He is interested in the story. One cannot 
help admiring the ease and understanding with which he has 
traced the thread of a Saga through the mazes of Lucan’s rhetoric. 

The older manuscript, as I have said, is badly broken. It has 
lost the beginning of the Jugurtha up to ch. 31; chapters 15-40 
and 47-52” of the Catiline; the connecting chapters between the 
Sallust and Lucan; the beginnings of Lucan up to bk. 3; the 
beginnings of bks. 5, 6, and 7 of Lucan, the latter part of bk. 7, 
all of bk. 8, and everything after Lucan 9™. 

The author of the Saga doubtless used several sources in making 
up the connecting links which cover the years 104-63, 62-49 
and 47-1. Most of the facts contained in these portions were 
furnished by books that had a large circulation in the north, such 
as Orosius, the Historia Miscella, Isidore’s Origines, and Vincent 
of Beauvais. The account of the years 62-49 cor ains some 
medieval myths regarding the death and burial of Caesar which 
must have come from the Mirabilia or Graphia, or from some 
author’ who had access to these. Finally, it is interesting to note 


failed to comprehend how a trifling ailment (fedibus aeger) could keep a gen- 
eral from the joys of a battle. It may be noticed that Bis prone to omit 
descriptive matter. He is even more reckless with the use of misunderstood 
technical terms than A. The methods of work illustrated in the above- 
quoted passage prevail throughout the manuscripts of both authors. 

1The Mirabilia had such a wide circulation that it may well have reached 
Iceland. However, I find the myths mentioned above in Gothfrid of Viterbo’s 
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that in telling of the civil wars between Marius and Sulla (pp. 
328-9), the author draws independently from Lucan II 80-190, 
and that Sallust’s mention of Masinissa reminds him of the 
dream of Scipio as given in “‘ Macrobio” (p. 109). 

My interest in the Rémverja Saga was first aroused by the 
hope that it might possibly reveal a good text tradition with 
which to fill in the troublesome lacunae of the Jugurtha. In this 
hope, however, I was diappointed. The Saga proves to be based 
upon ordinary 12th or 13th century texts. The manuscript’ used 
in the paraphrase of Sallust belonged to the second of the three 
classes of Dietsch’s edition. In fact its readings are exceedingly 
near to those of g’, a 13th century MS of Wolfenbiittel’ except 
that it is not mutilated at Jug. 107 as is g*. The author has 
treated Lucan with such free hand that it is difficult to determine 
his source. His use, however, of several interpolated lines (e. g. 
III 167-8 and V 795-6) proves that he had in hand a MS of the 
same group as V. R. and G. 

In this summary account we have not been able to point to 
new MSS of classical authors, nor even to long lists of quotations 
that might serve as ¢estimonia. We have nevertheless found a 
classical scholarship which, for all its meagerness, shows a certain 
vitality and sanity that it does not always reveal in the more 
pedantic south. There is something unique about the deliberate 
way in which the learned Ari sets about to study Priscian before 
undertaking his assigned task of codifying the laws of Iceland, 
and the poet Olaf strikes Vergilian and Horatian examples out 
of his Donatus, substituting lines from the skalds in his attempt 
to serve the needs of native poets. Thus the new learning is 
shaped to immediate ends. The literature as well, which made 
its way to the north, must adapt itself to native demands. A few 
historical tales are found serviceable and they are at once trans- 
lated. Even Lucan’s Pharsalia is transformed into a saga, and 
the Latin sermons are excerpted for entertaining anecdotes. 


Speculum Regale, in Petrus Comestor, in Ranulf who quotes Petrus, in Vin- 
cent of Beauvais, and in Martin who quotes “ Escodius"” as source. Several of 
these books circulated in Iceland. 

? The manuscripts of this class do not know the reading of megue municbantur 
ea at Jug. 44, 5, while, on the other hand, they have filled in the long lacuna 
at Jug. 103-1125. Romverja Saga answers to this test. 

* For instance, g? is one of the few MSS which read confecto and belienum in 
Jug. 104. Rémverja Saga has vel and deliena respectively. 
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These things, trifling though they may seem, were full of meaning 
tothe newlearners. The north was teeming with unwritten native 
lore which needed only the example of the artistically written 
tale to assume permanentform. This the new learning provided, 
and the result was a remarkable body of literature—not, to be 
sure, the equal of its model—but after all the finest fruit of the 
Germanic mind before the Renaissance. And when all this is 
quite accomplished we find Petrarch (Epp. III 1) sitting one 
night among his manuscripts, delving in Pliny and Solinus for some 
hint by which to settle the old question de situ insulae Thules. 


TENNEY FRANK. 
Bryn Mawr. 
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III.—LATIN INSCRIPTIONS AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY. 


III. 


The earlier articles in this series are to be found in this Journal, 
XXVIII, 1907, pp. 450 ff., on A New Italic Divinity, and XXX, 
1909, pp. 61 ff., on some inscriptions which had been published 
incorrectly or had not been published at all. In this paper 
1 offer a few notes on three inscriptions that have to do with the 
iura sepulcrorum, on one that reveals the name of a new granary 
at Rome and on several tituli militum. Most of these have not 
before been printed. 

7. The first is engraved ona slab of white marble, m. 0,415 
in width and 0,435 in height with slight lateral projections at the 
four corners. These projections once formed the top and bottom 
. of two narrow perpendicular openings, one on each side of the 
inscription, which served as windows to admit light and air to the 
interior of the tomb. Naturally the narrow frames of marble left 
on the sides to enclose these apertures have been broken off and 
are missing. Such a slab, placed over the door and showing the 
inscription between two window-like openings, is represented by 
Bartoli in his drawing of a columbarium on the Via Aurelia in the 
Villa Corsini (now Pamphili).! This example seems to have 
come to light near Rome in the year 1906 or early in 1907 and 
bears the following text, which itself shows the provenience of 
the stone: 


1 Bartoli, Veterum Sepulcra, 1702, fig. IV, ¢: cf. C. 1. L., VI, p. 3432. This 
illustration was brought to my attention by Professor Huelsen. Another 
inscription of this collection (number 23), which will be published in a later 
number of this Journal, is engraved on a slab of similar form. 

II 
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D MoM 


QVI: PETIT: 
A PONTIFICIB: C V: VTI SIBI PERM 
ITTERETVR IN MONIMENTO IV 
RIS SVI TECTVM VETVSTATE DILA 
PSVM RESTITVER QVOD EST: VIA FLAM 
INI: MIL: EVNTIB AB VRBE* PA 
RTE* DEXTR:IN ADFIN: HEDVLEIAM 
ET: HERMEN:: 
AVG TAB: ET: TREBIAM: ALBINAM 
FECIT SIBI ET VLPIAE HELIADI VXORI 
ET: LIB: LIBQ 


D(is) M(anibus). A(ulus) Serg(ius) Heliodorus, qui petit 
a pontificib(us), c(larissimis) v(iris), uti sibi permitteretur in 
monimento iuris sui tectum vetustate dilapsum restituer(e), quod 
est via Flamini(a inter) mil(iarium secundum) et (tertium) eunti- 
b(us) ab urbe parte dextr(a), in(ter) adfin(es) Heduleiam, G(ai) 
f(iliam), Aphrodisiam et Hermen, Aug(usti) lib(ertum), tab(u- 
larium) et Trebiam Albinam, fecit sibi et Ulpiae Heliadi, uxori, 
et lib(ertis) lib(ertabus)q(ue) post(eris)q(ue) e(orum). H(oc) 
m(onumentum) h(eredes) n(on) s(equetur). H(uic) m(onu- 
mento) d(olus) a(besto) m(alus). 


The cutting is deep and the letters are on the whole well 
formed in the monumental style, though here and there, as is 
usual in such inscriptions, the influence of the seriptura actuaria 
is noticeable. For example, the first stroke of M regularly, and 
of A usually, joins the second stroke at a point considerably 
below the top, and the upper horizontal stroke of F has a ten- 
dency to curve above the line. The loop of P is closed in every 
case but one: this important fact, as well as the two occurrences 
of G ending in an inward curve and the character of the writing 
in general, leads me to assign the inscription to a period not 
earlier than the end of the second century. . 

Of the persons mentioned not one is known from any other 
source, although the individual names, with one exception, are 
‘frequently found in the inscriptions. The zomen Heduleia, how- 
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ever, seems to be nowhere else attested, though the form Hedulus 
(Hedylus), which underlies it, is found, for example, in C. I. L., 
V, 4236; X, 1687 and 4645. This is, of course, the Greek ‘HdvAos, 
beside which occur the cognate personal names ‘HdvAn, ‘Hdvadivn, 
and ‘HdvAu». Many examples of ¢adudarii who were imperial 
freedmen, occur in the sixth volume of the Corpus, e. g., 9055 ff: 
in fact, so far as the imperial service is concerned, the /adularius 
was always a freedman, never a slave.’ 

This inscription adds one more to the already long list of those 
which show that the permission of the pontifices was obtained 
before the erection or restoration of a tomb was undertaken. 
The religious significance of places of burial and especially their 
dedication to the Dz Manes, sufficiently account for the authority 
of this college in such cases. Close parallels to our inscription 
are C.I. L., VI, 2963,.... petit a pontifices (?) ut sibi permitterent 
reficere n(ostrum?) monumentum iuris sui, and ib., 22120, Marcia 
Augurina sepulcrum parentum suorum vetustate conruptum per- 
missu pontificum, c(larissimorum) v(irorum), restituit. A list of 
the inscriptions bearing on this subject is given by F. Wamser, 
De iure sepulcrali Romanorum quid tituli doceant (Diss. Darm- 
stadt, 1887), pp. 49 and 51, and by Bruns, Fontes Iuris Romani 
(6th ed.), pp. 334 ff. 

The only other point which calls for remark is the order of 
words indicated by the last letters, H* M*D*A°M, instead of the 
regular H* M*D*M° A, which appears on a multitude of sepulcral 
monuments. The order A*D*M occurs in C.I.L., VI, 1066s, 
but another example of H*M:D-A°M I have nowhere observed. 
The true explanation of this remarkable arrangement is probably 
to be found in the supposition that the graver, when the letter M 
was half done, absent-mindedly cut the cross-stroke to make the 
A which was already in his thought. Then seeing his mistake, 
he simply added the M in the space remaining. A case in some 
respects similar is C.I.L., VI, 13944, H*-M:H'N’S|EXTERVM, 
where the last word, unintentionally omitted in its proper place, 
was added at the end and written out in full. 

8. To the already numerous documents which bear on the 
tura sepulcrorum, a new fragment was added recently by Gatti, 
who published in Bull. Com., XXXV, 1907, p. 328, part of an 
inscription from the late excavations in the Campus Martius 


1 Hirschfeld, Die kaiserlichen Verwaltungsbeamten, p. 62. 
? Bruns, |. c., pp. 334 ff.; Wamser, l. c., pp. 24 ff. 
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(Montecitorio).' Another fragment, similar in some respects, but 
possessing peculiarities of its own, may be given here. It is 
engraved on a slab of marble which is now m. 0,25 in width and 
0,305 in height, though originally it was much wider, in all 
probability at least twice as wide: and even of this remnant the 
upper left corner is broken off and is missing. The roughness 
of the edges on the left side and at the bottom seems to be the 
result of unskilled cutting and chipping rather than of accidental 
or violent breakage, so that there can be little hope of recovering 
the lost portions of the stone. The text, so far as it is preserved, 


is as follows: 


*SIBI°ET- 


tontugt 
FVBLICIAE 
T * POSTERISQVE 
TAE PRAESIDIV 5 
CONTRA 
m ONIMENTO 
hk ABERE 
TISIMA * FILIA 


monu MENTVM * ADMISERIT 10 
a VMMVm: AERARIO 


_ The general sense and bearing of this fragment are perfectly 
clear, but it is difficult, if not impossible, to determine the original 
length of the lines and to supply the missing parts with certainty. 
On the basis of the formula of the last two lines, however, I should 
think that rather less than half of the inscription is preserved, 
though one cannot reach definite conclusions on this point because 
of the considerable variation in this formula in different cases. 
In the first line was, of course, the name of the builder of the 
tomb; in the second, that of his wife, with the words coniugi 
SVAE; and in the third, the names of some other person or 
persons, which were chiselled out in antiquity so completely 
as to be almost indecipherable. The latter part of this line, that 
is to say, the part originally cut on the stone now extant, consisted 
of nine letters, which were almost certainly those of the name 


1The same text is given in Notizie d. Scavi, 1907, p. 442, but with little 
attempt at restoration. 
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Publiciae.’ Its position at the end of the line suggests that it was 
probably used here as a cognomen, and this use of a zomen would 
not be unusual in the period to which this inscription belongs. In 
the fourth and fifth lines the freedmen and descendants were men- 
tioned, probably in the form 4d, e¢ liberT » POSTERISQVE 
ecorum. Atthe beginning ofline 5 there is preserved before TAEa 
part of a letter which was probably either lor N. The word prae- 
sidium in the same line does not seem to occur elsewhere in the 
extant inscriptions of this class, though custodia and tutela are com- 
mon:’ here, however, an expression similar to parentibus prae- 
sidium (C. I. L., IX, 5557) may be required. Contra (line 6) 
appears often in such connections as quod si quis contra voluerit 
fecisse (VI, 17301), quod si quis contra hanc inscriptionem fecerit 
(ib., 22518), quod si quis contra legem s(upra) s(criptam) fecerit 
(ib., 7458), but I am unable to propose any definite form for the 
present case. Merely as a tentative suggestion, to convey the 
probable meaning, I should restore the last five lines in some 
such way as the following: 


in hoc mONIMENTO 
itum aditum ambitum h ABERE 
debebit nemo nisi pienTISsIMA* FILIA 
quod si quis in hoc monuMENTVM:* ADMISERIT ® 
inferet HS ce milia nVMMV m*IN* AERARIO 
(populi) (Romant) 


The inscription is well cut in the monumental style with few 
traces of vulgar usage and seems to belong to a good period, 
probably to the second century. 

9. Another inscription of this general class is cut on a tablet 
m. 0,34 in width and 0,17 in height, which is said to have been 
found outside the porta Pia, not far from the church of S. Agnese. 
The letters are well made in a good monumental style of the 
earlier half of the first century. The text runs as follows: 


LIVIAE ACTE ET 

CLAVDIO FELICI 
IN: HOC: MONVMENTO 
DEDIT OLLAS DVAS C HEIV 
LEIVS GALENVS ET: ITV: AMBITV 


1This reading is accepted by Professor Huelsen, who saw the stone. He 
also read a proof of this paper and made several valuable suggestions. 

* Ruggiero, Diz. Epig., s. v. custodia. 

3Cf. C. I. L., VI, 26445, 36537 and Olcott, Thes. Ling. Lat. Epig., I, p. 108. 
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The usual formula for allowing or forbidding access to a tomb 
includes ztus aditus améitus, but a parallel for our form is seen in 
C. 1. L., VI, 26229, cud tum ambitum dedit. As far as the names 
are concerned, the chief point to notice is the occurrence of the 
gens Heiuleia, which appears rarely, but is attested at Capua 
(X, 3776), at Ateste(V, 2640), and at Aquileia(V, 1299, C. Ziudeio). 
Three freedmen of a C. Heiuleius are mentioned in IX, 5921 
(Ancona), and one C. Heiuleius, T(iti) f(ilius), was a quaestor at 
Tibur (XIV, 3655). Our Galenus may well have come from 
Tibur or from Ancona, but, so far as I am aware, this is the only 

extant reference to the gens Heiuleia at Rome. In XIV, 899 

we find a Livia Acte and in VI, 8847 a Cl(audius) Felix 

Eunuc(h)us, Act(es) lib(ertus); but the name Claudius Felix is 

especially common, and these are not the persons who received 

two urns from C. Heiuleius Galenus. 

10. The next inscription to be considered is engraved on a 
tablet of white marble m. 0,455 in width and 0,225 in height 
and is furnished with two holes for the nails by which it was 
attached to the wall of the tomb. A small fragment at the upper 
left corner and a larger piece at the lower right corner are missing, 
and the stone is broken into two parts on a line running from the 
center at the top downwards to the right, as shown below. Sub- 
sequent to the fracture the larger piece was very much discolored, 
probably by exposure to fire, but the text is entirely uninjured. 
This tablet, said to have been found in the year 1907 outside of 
the porta Pia, in the vicinity of S. Agnese, bears the following 
inscription 


SOTERIDI -1 
EPIPHANIAE 
BENEMERENTI SPERATVS 
CONTVBERN:EX:HORREIS 
FAENIANIS 


Soteridi, Iuliae Epiphaniae ser(vae, quae) v(ixit) a(nnis tri- 
ginta), benemerenti Speratus, contubern(alis) ex horreis Faeni- 
-anis fecit. 
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The cutting is deep, the letters are fairly well formed and in most 
cases furnished with ornamental pendants, especially at the top, 
and the style in general leans strongly toward the actuaria type. 
In spite of the fact that the loop of P is definitely closed in two 
cases out of three, the inscription, which shows four examples of 
the apex’ and closely resembles number 252 of Hiibner’s Exempla 
(c. temp. Vespasian.) in the forms of its letters, may safely be 
dated before 150 A. D. 

The names Soteris, Speratus, and Epiphania, the cognomen of 
this Iulia, are all well-known, but, of course, the persons cannot 
be identified. The special interest, however, centres in the 
reference to the Horrea Faeniana, which are nowhere else men- 
tioned. According to the Notitia and Curiosum there were two 
hundred and ninety Aorrea in the Rome of the fourth century, 
though many of them were used for other purposes than the 
storage of grain. The names of seventeen of these storehouses 
are given by Huelsen in Jordan’s Topographie der Stadt Rom, 
I, 3, p. 679: to this list our inscription now adds one more, but 
without giving any clue to its location. In the cases of other 
horrea named after persons, as, for example, Aniciana, Petroniana, 
Seiana, Volusiana, it is usually impossible to connect the name 
with a particular individual: in that of the Horrea Faeniana, 
however, the origin of the name is by no means difficult to dis- 
cover. L. Faenius Rufus was praefectus annonae in the year 55 
(Tac., Ann., XIII, 22) and praefectus praetorio with Sofonius 
Tigellinus in 62. When he was promoted to the higher office, 
the choice met with popular approval guia rem frumentariam 
sine quaestu tractabat (ib., XIV, 51,5). There can be no doubt, 
then, that the Horrea Faeniana took their name from this L. 
Faenius Rufus, who was in charge of the whole matter of the 
grain supply under Nero and met his death in the year 65 along 
with others who had become involved in the Pisonian plot. The 
L. Faenius Rufus mentioned in a dedicatory inscription of Lyons 
(C. 1. L., XIII, 1776) is, of course, a different person. 

11. The Johns Hopkins collection includes also several mili- 
tary inscriptions, the first of which is engraved on a slab of marble 
m.0,64 in width and 0,28 in height and reads as follows: 


1On the use of the apex over the diphthong AE, consult Christiansen, De 
apicibus, etc., p. 17. 
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L* VALERIVS: L: F: FLA: SABINVS* NOVID VIXIT ANN: XI(?) 
MILITAVIT: ANN: XVI‘ IN COH PR SEV: P:V: 7-GAIANI: 


L* VALERIVS* VICTORINVS MIL: COH: SS: EADEM 
FRATER PIJSSIMVS: ET HERES: M: FECIT 


- L(ucius) Valerius, L(uci) f(ilius), Fla(via), Sabinus, Novi(o)- 
d(uno), vixit ann(is quadraginta?), militavit ann(is sedecim) 
in coh(orte secunda) pr(aetoria) Sev(eriana) P(ia) V(indice, cen- 
turia) Gaiani. L. Valerius Victorinus, mil(es) coh(ortis) s(upra) 
s(criptae, centuria) eadem, frater piissimus et heres, b(ene)m(e- 
renti) fecit. 


This inscription, found near the via Ostiensis on the top of a 
hill known as Colle di Ponte Fratto, was published by Fiorelli 
in the Notizie degli Scavi for November, 1882, p. 581, and by 
Lanciani in the Bull. Com., 1883, p. 236, n. 668. The text is 
now found in C. I. L., VI, 32671, from which the copy given 
above varies only in the placing of one or two points. The 
letters are tall, narrow, and crowded, but fairly regular in form, 
and in details show characteristics which might be expected in 
the third century. The reading XI at the end of the first line is 
evidently a graver’s error and probably stands for XL. L. Va- 
lerius Sabinus was a native of the municipium Flavium Novio- 
dunum (or Neviodunum, as it usually appears on the stones), in 
Pannonia Superior,’ and, so far as I have observed, is the only 
praetorian known to have come from that town.? According to 
the well-known custom, which seems to have begun in the second 
century, the personal part of the town’s name, derived from an 
imperial founder, is used instead of a tribal designation.’ The 
Gaianus of the second line is doubtless the same as the centurion 
Gaianus of the cohors secunda praetoria Pia Vindex Severiana 
mentioned in C. I. L., VI, 2456. 


1 Compare C.I.L., III, p. 498, and especially number 3919. 
*Compare Mommsen, Ephem. Epig., V, p. 181. 
3See Hibner, Miiller’s Handbuch, I, p. 680, and Cagnat, Cours, p. 62, 


note I. 
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12. A small slab of marble m. 0,355 in width and 0,295 in 
height has the following text: 


D 


AELIO IYLIO 
FILIO DVI/CISSIMO 

M:Il- AVR: 


D(is) M(anibus). Aelio Iulio, filio dulcissimo, qui vix(it) 
ann(is septem), m(ensibus duobus), Aur(elius) Vitus, mil(es) 
coh(ortis quartae) pr(aetoriae, centuria) Iustiani, fecit. 


This stone, which is broken perpendicularly into two nearly 
equal parts and lacks a considerable fragment at the upper right 


corner, is said to have been found in 1907 outside the porta Pia, 
not far from the church of S. Agnese. The letters are broad, 
well rounded, deeply and carefully cut, but show a tendency to 
the use of superfluous ornamental strokes at top and bottom. 
The date can scarcely be earlier than the end of the second century, 
and is probably somewhat later. The use of Iulius as a cognomen 
is almost too common to call for special comment: nineteen 
examples in the inscriptions of the city of Rome are cited in 
Huelsen’s unpublished index cognominum. P. Aelius Iulius 
(VI, 31147, ¢, 8) and Aellus (?) Iulius (ib., 32915), though of the 
same name, are, of course, not to be identified with the young 
son of Aurelius Vitus, nor is the soldier of our inscription the 
same as the Aurelius Bitus of the sixth praetorian cohort men- 
tioned in VI, 2601. 

13. The next military inscription is engraved on a slab of 
marble which rises to a point in the middle like the gabled end 
of a house, and measures m. 0,38 in width and 0,25 in height from 
base to peak, 0,15 at the sides. This stone seems to have been 
found outside the porta Salaria and was broken in four pieces, 
but has now been repaired. The text, which follows closely a 


IVSTIANI RECIT 
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series of straight lines lightly scratched upon the surface for the 
guidance of the graver, is quite uninjured and reads as follows: 


D 
Q CAEDIVS:Q: FIL: 
VS* AQVILEIA 


VELLINA F 
MIL*COH: VI PR 
ANN XXVIII- 
MIL: AN: XII 
BeM-- 


ATILI VIX 

IA PROBA: 


D(is) M(anibus). Q(uintus) Caedius, Q(uinti) fil(ius), Vellina 
(tribu), Festus, Aquileia, mil(es) coh(ortis sextae) pr(aetoriae, 
centuria) Atili, vix(it) ann(os duodetriginta), m(enses quattuor), 
d(ies septem), mil(itavit) an(nos duodecim). Mem(m)ia Proba 
b(ene)m(erenti) de se fecit. 


The inscription is carefully cut in the monumental style, with 
broad, well formed letters, and may be as early as the first cen- 
tury. The persons mentioned here are unknown, but the names 
present no peculiarity except the spelling of Memmia with a 
single M, which is not uncommon (C. I. L., VI, 22386). The 
gens Caedia is attested at Forum Iulium (V, 1764), Patavium 
(ib., 2908), and Comum (ib., 5325), but not till now, so far as I 
know, at Aquileia. It is by no means improbable that the cen- 
turion Atilius also was a native of Gallia Cisalpina, for the gezs 
Aiilia is attested in nearly one hundred and fifty examples in the 
fifth volume of the Corpus and inat least one instance from Aquileia 
itself.’ This municipium, too, must have furnished its fair pro- 
portion of soldiers for the praetorian cohorts: Bohn cites eleven 
cases from the inscriptions.” The ¢vibus Velina is quite regular 
for Aquileia: the spelling Ved/ina occurs elsewhere also, e. g., 


C. I. L., VI, 2519. 


1L’Année Epig., 1903, p. 49, L. Atilio L. f. Saturnino. 
2 Ephem. Epig., V, p. 251. 
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14. A large slab of marble m. 0,31 in width and 0,90 in height, 
said to have been found outside the porta Salaria in 1906, has the 
following inscription carefully cut in the monumental style: 


D corona M 
METTIO: F 
ANIES PRIMI 
TIVO +: CREMO 
NA MILES COH 
VII: 7° IEDARN 
MILITAVIT ° AN 
NOS XXII - L TVSI 
DIVS: VEL: SABI 
NIANVS PLANI 
NE MILES COH 
VII PR: 7° IEDARNI 


TIRONI SVO BENE 
MERENTI FECIT 


D(is) M(anibus). Q(uinto) Mettio, Q(uinti) f(ilio), Anie(n)s(i 
tribu), Primitivo, Cremona, miles (?) coh(ortis septimae) pr(aeto- 
riae, centuria) Iedarni, (qui) militavit annos (viginti duos) L(ucius) 
Tusidius, L(uci) f(ilius), Vel(ina tribu), Sabinianus, Planine, miles 
coh(ortis septimae) pr(aetoriae, centuria) Iedarni, tironi suo 
benemerenti fecit. 


This stone differs from those previously described in that it has 
the form of a tombstone and was intended to be set up beside the 
grave with the lower half buried in the earth. The top is rounded 
at the middle, but has pointed projections at the corners like the 
ears ofa cat. Below the letters D M isa space m. 0,39 in height, 
which was designed to receive the inscription and was cut down 
to such a degree as to make possible the cornice-like frame which 
surrounds it. This depressed space, however, was insufficient, for 
the last two lines have run over and found place on the higher 
level of the original surface. The letters of the introductory 
formula are separated by a well engraved wreath. With no surer 
indication than the style of the cutting, it would be impossible to 
assign a more definite date than the second century, and even 
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that assignment would be made with some reserve, but the 
fortunate preservation of the name of our centurion Iedarnus in 
C. I. L., VI, 32520, 4, 32, a list of subordinate officers of the 
praetorian guard in the years 143 and 144, makes more accurate 
dating possible. In this list Iedarnus appears as centurion of the 
seventh praetorian cohort, and in view of the uncommon character 
of the name, due, of course, to foreign origin, can scarcely be 
other than the Iedarnus of our inscription, which therefore belongs 
to about the middle of the second century. 

Cremona was the native town of an unusually large number of 
praetorians,' and the tribe, when mentioned at all, is regularly the 


Aniensis.? Planina (Planine), on the other hand, is mentioned 
elsewhere as the birthplace of only one soldier, a subordinate 


officer of the first praetorian cohort in the year 144 A. D.2 The 
vespublica Planinensium is referred to in C.I.L., V, 6991, and 
Pliny locates the Planinenses in the interior of Picenum (N. H., 
III, 111). The tribe ( Velina) is attested in C. I. L., III, 6202, 
e+ese.us, T.f. Vel. Claudianus, Planina. It is probably more 
than a coincidence that our soldier from Planina in Picenum is 
named L. Tusidius, for the gens Tusidia is especially common in 
Picenum*‘ and the only praenomen preserved for this gens in 
that region is Lucius. 

15. Another inscription from Rome is found on a marble 
tablet m. 0,245 in width and 0,135 in height. The text, which is 
poorly cut and probably of late date, runs as follows: 


D M 


VAL VALERIANI FE 
CIT AVR SCVPVS MIL 
PR MVNICIPI 
SVO:B:‘N:M 


Dcis) M(anibus) Val(eri) Valeriani fecit Aur(elius) Scupus, 
mil(es ex) pr(aetorio), municipi suo b(e)n(e)m(erenti). 

The name Valerius Valerianus occurs several times in the 
inscriptions. For example, a man of this name is mentioned as 
one of the heirs of a soldier in the sixth praetorian cohort (C. I. L., 


1 Bohn, 1. c., p. 253. 2C. 1. L., V, p. 414. 
I. L., VI, 2379, a, I, 7. * Schulze, lat. Eigennamen, p. 376. 
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VI, 32693); one M. Valerius, M. f., Vel., Valerianus from Aquileia 
was an egues in a praetorian cohort in the year 173 (VI, 32638, 20); 
a certain M. Valerius Valerianus appears in II, 3385; and one C. 
Valerius Valerianus in XIII, 395 and 409. There is, however, 
no reason for identifying any one of these with the Valerius 
Valerianus of our inscription. Nor is it possible to name his 
native town, which he had in common with Aurelius Scupus. 
The cognomen Scupus, which I have not met with elsewhere, 
suggests that it may have been Scupi in Moesia Superior. This 
town was technically known as colonia Flavia (or Aelia) Scupi, but 
municeps might refer to a colonia as well as to a municipium.' 

16. Another marble slab in the form of a tombstone, though 
smaller in dimensions than number 14 above described (m. 0,215 
wide and 0,38 high), came to light in Rome in 1906. In this case 
the top is fully rounded, and part of the bottom, which was buried 
in the earth, has been broken away. The inscription, which is 
rather poorly cut, though with an attempt at the monumental 
style, reads as follows: 

D: M 
L RACILIVS L F 
VEL + AMPLIATVS 


PICEN MIL «Ill 
VIG 7 MARCI 
MASCVLI: VIX: A*XXV 
MIL: III‘ D*XXV 
FVLVIVS AVGENDVS 
COMMANIPVL : 
SVO* BENE* MERENTI: 
POSVIT 
D(is) M(anibus). Lucius) Racilius, L(uci) f(ilius), Vel(ina 
tribu), Ampliatus, Piceno, mil(es) coh(ortis tertiae) vig(ilum, 
centuria) Marci Masculi, vix(it) a(nnis viginti quinque), mil(itavit) 
an(nis tribus), d(iebus viginti quinque). Fulvius Augendus com- 
manipul(ari) suo bene merenti posuit. 


The letters are somewhat irregular in form, and even the same 
letter is not always made in the same way. For example, in line 5 


1C, I, L., III, Suppl., p. 1460. 
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we find the G with perpendicular finishing stroke, which is com- 
mon in the first and early part of the second century, but in line 8 
the G ending in an inward curve, which is frequent in the time of 
Septimius Severus. Similarly, in line 9 the outside strokes of M 
are perpendicular in the first case and oblique in the second case. 
Attention may be called also to the superfluous ornamental 
strokes added to many letters at top and bottom and to the 
ligature ND in line 8. All things considered, the date of the 
inscription can scarcely be earlier than the third century. 

The persons mentioned here are otherwise unknown, but the 
names present no difficulty or peculiarity which calls for com- 
ment. It is distinctly unusual, however, for the soldier’s native 
place to be put down simply as Picenum, without more definite 
indication, though a military diploma from the middle of the 
second century furnishes another example, C. I. L., III, p. 886, 
L. Nonius Bassus Piceno. In VI, 2887, is preserved the name of 
M. Pontius Fortunatus nat(ione) Picenus, which is somewhat 
different. When only such isolated cases exist, one is almost 
tempted to suppose that Piceno stands for Firmo Piceno’ or 
Falerione Piceno,’ for both of which Vedina is the right tribe, as, 
indeed, it is for some other places in Picenum.* 

17. From Rome also comes a tablet m. 0,25 wide and 0,215 
high, with the following inscription cut in the vulgar style of a 


late period: 
D M 


PETRONIO CASTORI: 
EQ R QVI VIXIT ANN: 
LXXX DIEBVS XXX 
PATRI B M FECIT 
VAL: ANATOLIVS MIL: 
LEG - II - HERCVLIAE 


D(is) M(anibus). Petronio Castori, eq(uiti) R(omano), qui 
vixit ann(is octoginta) diebus (triginta), patri b(ene)m(erenti) 
fecit Val(erius) Anatolius, mil(es) leg(ionis secundae) Herculiae. 


The letters are irregular in form, roughly, though not deeply 
cut, and are evidently the work of unskilled hands. Attention 
may be called especially to the meagre use of separating points 


I, L., IX, p- 508. ib., IX, p. 517. sib., IX, 774. 
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and to the horizontal strokes over certain letters in the third and 
fifth lines. Such marks to indicate abbreviation are, as Hiibner 
has pointed out, common in inscriptions of the second and later 
centuries.’ 

The legio secunda Herculia was organized by Diocletian and 
named after his colleague Maximianus, who sometimes appears 
on the stones as Herculius. The records show that this corps 
saw service on the Danube at Noviodunum? and at Troesmis'; 
and that two of its cohorts raised a monument to Mithras at Sitifis 
in Mauretania.‘ Several times also it is mentioned in the JVotttia 
Dignitatum.’ The title egues Romanus is interesting to notice in 
this late period, probably the latter part of the fourth century, 
when the equestrian order, in its old sense, had practically ceased 
to exist and the use of the title was correspondingly rare. An 
inscription from Africa of about the middle of the fourth century, 
which puts the virz perfectissimi after the viri clarissimi, seems 
to show the existence of the order there as late as that date.® 

18. To these inscriptions of the army may be added two of 
the classis praetoria Misenatium. The first, said to have been 
found at Baia, is engraved on a tablet m. 0,26 in width and 0,235 
in height and reads as follows: 


M 
T CLAVDI 
ARRIANI + VETER 
CL PRET: MISSEN 
CINCIA EVTYChHIA 
COIVGI:B:M:F 
D(is) M(anibus) T(iti) Claudi Arriani, veter(ani) cl(assis) 
pr(a)et(oriae) Missen(atium). Cincia Eutychia co(n)iugi b(ene) 
m(erenti) f(ecit). 


The style of writing is an attempt at the scripiura monumentalis, 
but is marked by irregularity and by a tendency to crowd and 
run the letters together and to add ornamental strokes, especially 


Exempla Script. Epig., p. lxxii. *Itiner. Antonini, p, 226. 

1. L., III, 6194. *C. 1. L., VIII, 8440. 

See Bécking’s index, p. 79. 

*C. 1. L., VIII, 2403. Suppl., 17824: compare the comments of Kubler in 
Pauly-Wissowa, VI, 311. 
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at the top of the line. Particularly noticeable is the vulgar form 
of H in which the right perpendicular does not rise above the 
horizontal cross-stroke. Other indications of vulgar influence are 
the spellings pret., Missen.,' and cotugi, which, however, occur 
elsewhere and require no comment. The date can hardly be 
earlier than the third century. Two other inscriptions contain 
| the name Claudius Arrianus but doubtless refer to another person 


| or persons.” 
19. The other inscription of this class is found on a tablet 


(m. 0,285 in width and 0,21 in height) which appeared in Rome 
in 1907 and runs as follows: 


D M 


NOVELLIO MONTANO 
MIL CLASSE MISENA 
TIVM MILT’ XXV 
| FECIT NOVELLIA 
ISMARAGDIS + PATRO 
NO:B:M 


D(is) M(anibus). Novellio Montano, mil(iti ex) classe Mise- 
natium, (qui) mil(i)t(avit) ann(is viginti quinque), fecit Novellia 
Ismaragdis patrono b(ene) m(erenti). 


The cutting is deep and of fairly even and square appearance 
on the whole, though vulgar influence is apparent in the general 
tendency to curves and, to cite a particular case, in the regularity 
with which the first and third strokes of M join the second and 
fourth strokes at some distance below the top. Taking into 
consideration the style of writing, as well as the presence of a 
prosthetic vowel® in the sixth line, one can be safe in assigning 
this inscription to a period not earlier, and probably somewhat 
later, than the end of the second century. Here also the persons 
mentioned are quite unknown, though the individual names are 
common. For example, Zmaragdis occursin C.I.L., VI, 29636; 
X, 2410; and XIV, 1815: the masculine form Zmaragdus, or 


1E. Ferrero, Indici Generali delle Iscrizioni Classiarie, p. 97. For the 
veterani, see ib., p. 118. 


? Prosopographia Imperii Romani, s. v. 
See Carnoy, Latin d’Espagne?, p. rr0; Stolz, Hist. Gram., I, p. 202. 
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Smaragdus (Spdpaydos), is still more frequently met with, and some- 
times even with the prosthetic vowel in the form Ismaragdus 
(VI, 19258; XII, 1971). 

20. With the military inscriptions may be mentioned two 
others, of which the one probably, and the other certainly, has 
to do with the training of gladiators. The first, found in 1907 
outside the porta Salaria, is cut on a columbarium tablet (m. 0,37 
wide and 0,19 high) of the ordinary ansata type, with the rusted 
remains of the nails by which it was attached to the wall, still 
adhering to the two holes at the ends. The text is fairly well cut, 
though in a somewhat vulgar style: 


C:FVTIVS:Cc:L: 
PHILARGYRVS 
DOC VEL: 


The date is probably quite late, and the name presents no 
peculiarity, but the title DOC*VEL* is worthy of remark 
because, so far as I have observed, it does not occur elsewhere 
in the inscriptions. It is a well-known fact that raw recruits in the 
army, as in the school of the /anista, were put in the charge of 
doctores, or drill-masters, who gave them the training necessary 
for their profession. The chief of the military drill-masters was 
the campidoctor, but each special branch of the service seems to 
have had its own doctor.’ In C. I. L., VI, 533, we meet with 
cohortis doctor and campidoctor; ib., 3595, doctor sagitlar(torum) ; 
III, 10516, (d)oc(tor) fabr(um), if Mommsen is right in his resto- 
ration; IX, 952, doc(tor) eg(uitum) ac p(editum); and Vegetius 
speaks of doctores armorum (1,13). I should therefore fill out 
the abbreviations in this case as doc(tor) vel(itum), but whether 
the title refers to the ve/ites of the army or to those of a familia 
gladiatoria, it is impossible to say with certainty. The latter is 
more probable in the light of the following inscription (number 21), 
which seems to have been found at the same time and place. 
The mark like an apex over VEL serves no other purpose than 
to indicate an abbreviation, unless the graver, intending it for the 
E, placed it over the V by mistake.’ 


1 Beurlier, Mélanges Graux, pp. 297 ff.; Pauly-Wissowa, Daremberg et 
Saglio, and De Ruggiero, Dizion. Epig., sub vv. 
* Christiansen, De apicibus, etc., p. 24. 
12 
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21. Probably from the same family tomb as the preceding 
came an inscription engraved on a columbarium tablet (m. 0,50 
wide and 0,29 high), which is said to have been found outside 
the porta Salaria in 1907. The text is enclosed in a kind of 
rectangular frame made by cutting deep lines parallel to the 
edges of the marble, At the four points where these lines meet 
are holes which still contain the nails that fastened the tablet to 
the wall of the tomb. The inscription, which is written in a late 
and vulgar style, is arranged in two columns and reads as follows: 


C FVTIVS: 
HYACINTVS: HILVRA: 
DOCT OPL: FECIT 


That there were doctores in the /udi gladiatorum, as well as in 
the army, is clear from Valerius Maximus, II, 3, 2, and Quin- 
tilian (?), Decl. 302, as well as from inscriptions; and each doctor 
seems to have been devoted to the training of a special class of 
gladiators. In C. I. L., VI, 10192, we find doctor Thraec(um); 


ib., 10174, 10175 and V, 1907, doctor Myrmillon(um) or Mur- 
m(illonum); and in VI, 10181, doctor oplomachor(um), which 
sufficiently explains the abbreviation of our inscription. 


HarRRy LANGFORD WILSON. 
Jouns Horxins University. 


| 


IV.—DUPLICATION BY DISSIMILATION. 


In the collation of material for two recent studies of word- 
structure in Samoan, one systematic,’ the other dealing with a 
specific activity of limited content,’ the examination was so far 
extended into the other languages of the Polynesian stem as to 
make it clear that the principle of duplication was of uniform 
application throughout. The exceptions are negligible for the 
reason that contamination might easily be shown to be present. 
In the Tongan, however, we find regularly established a duplica- 
tion phenomenon which is at variance from the Samoan and 
other Polynesian in two most important particulars. The former, 
that change is exerted upon the duplicating elements; the 
latter, that there is vowel variation, although it has been estab- 
lished that the skeleton of all Polynesian speech lies in its vowel 
structure and that the consonants are most largely the elements 
affected by structural mutation. 

The relative position of the Tongan I have already discussed.* 
It is a mixed language. Yet, while we may recognize the 
elements qualitatively, sufficient study has not yet been put upon 
it in the present treatment of these isolating tongues to enable us 
to make an estimate, even a provisional one, of the weight of 
each component. These two known elements are the Proto- 
Samoan, and the Polynesian of the second, or other later, migra- 
tion which eventually colonized the islands in the three linked 
groups of Haafulahao, Haabai and Tongatabu. This is an event 
in history, it forms the critical episode of Matamatamé in Samoan 
tradition, the date whereof will be discoverable in the critical 
study of the succession in the royal line of the Malietoas, for 
which I have assembled the data and await only opportunity to 
coordinate the several elements of the problem.‘ In this coloni- 


1“ Samoan Phonetics in the Broader Relation”, Journal of the Polynesian 
Society XVII 79 et al. 

*“ Duplication Mechanics in Samoan and their Functional Values”, 
American Journal of Philology XXIX 33. 

Journal of the Polynesian Society XVII. 

*“ Samoa o le Vavau” in MSS. 
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zation the Proto-Samoan may have been swept along southward 
with the Tongan ancestors in their expulsion, or it may have 
become amalgamated with the Tongan through admixture 
during the period of the Tongafiti domination of western Samoa, 
the point being immaterial in this particular phase of our study. 

The interaction of these two elements is so strongly featured 
that largely on this account I have set the resultant, the modern 
Tongan, down in my analytical key to the genera of Polynesian 
speech as a secondary or derivative tongue. 

The determining principle of this is that in conduplication of 
Tongan words (ABAB type) there are cases in which a vowel 
change is introduced into the structural modification. The vowel 
undergoing alteration may lie under the accent in the stem or it 
may be unaccented. 

The subjoined tables exhibit this vocalic dissimilation in each 
incidence of the accent. We shall first look at specimens where 
an @ of the stem becomes ¢ in duplication. The root is added 
within parentheses as identified in other Polynesian. Consonant 
variety needs no consideration in this examination. Likewise as 
the point under consideration relates wholly to the form of words 
it has not been considered necessary to translate into their 
English sense the words in these examples, save only where the 
identification through form seems to require support through 


sense. 
Accented. Unaccented. 


efidfi (Afi) eveéva (éva) 

mejimaji (mati) itefta (ita) 
bekebéka (péka) 
biebia  (pfa) 


The second table exhibits the change from a stem a to oa. 


Accented. Unaccented. 
oloflo (lo) okoéka (éka) 
unounaéni (un4ni) bolobéla (péla) 
bokubdku (pdku) 
botubétu  (patu) 


The two tables balance in opposite directions, each has a 
closed and each an open column. Careful investigation discloses 
but two instances in which an accented stem a changes to e¢, but 
two instances in which an unaccented stem a changes to 9a, these 


| 
| 
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changes being respectively in the palatal and labial directions. 
Examples might be multiplied to show the a-e change unaccented 
and the a-o change accented, the Tongan vocabulary is full 
of them. 

In my detailed study of Samoan phonology’ it has been 
possible to consider more generally the obscure unshaded vowel 
under the eaves of the gable in the diagrammatic presentation of 
the vocal sounds. I have there pointed out that d, ¢ and d are 
apical in respect of an inner triangle, and that as between the 
several races using the ancestral Polynesian stems in which this 
obscure vowel is engaged it is uncertain which angle will be 
selected in idiosyncratic facility of speech. The Tongan remains 
the only tongue which employs simultaneously more than one of 
these angles, and it is the only tongue in which vocalic dissimila- 
tion in duplication is found. This obscure short vowel mass has 
been independently studied by Brandstetter’? and he has posi- 
tively isolated it along other lines of approach and has assigned 

to it very happily the name of the “ indifferent” vowel. 

The vocalic dissimilation found in Tongan becomes a most 
important instrument in our study of obscure phenomena in the 
little known tract of the inosculation of the Polynesian and 
Melanesian in the island chain lying between Fiji and the 
Australian coast. We have abundant material in sister, or 
possibly parent, tongues to make sure determination of what is 
the true stem of these Tongan forms. That being established 
we may then proceed to discover what part of the word in all 
Polynesian duplication is regarded as the more important and 
what the secondary. It is at once clear in all these examples of 
conduplication that the relative value of elements in the dupli- 
cated form which we have hitherto designated by the formula 
ABAB is expressible as abAB. 

We had ventured to reach the same conclusion in a consider- 
ation of the normal accentuation of such words in Polynesian 
generally. But the slight shade of ictus as between principal and 
echo accent has seemed too frai] an argument on which to base 
strong conclusions. 


1 Journal of the Polynesian Society XVII 87. 
? Prof. Dr. Renward Brandstetter: “ Ein Prodromus zu einem vergleich- 
enden Worterbuch der malaio-polynesischen Sprachen fiir Sprachforscher und 
Ethnographen”. Luzern, 1906. 
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This identification of the principal element of the duplicated 
word, brought to firm establishment through the dissimilative 
duplication in Tongan, will be found of great value in the study 
of the consonantal dissimilation. This is not found anywhere 
in Polynesia, but in the marginal Melanesian we are to become 
familiar with its presence and we may hope to obtain some com- 
prehension of the reason which underlies its use. We may hope 
still further to find in it an instrument by the use of which, in 
proportion as we acquire more facility, the Polynesian content 
suspected in Melanesian languages may be brought to light. 

In such Melanesian material as has been available hitherto for 
examination, and it is te be noted that it has been both scanty 
and fragmentary, it has been manifest that duplication exists in 
that tract as a factor whose weight in some languages is great 
and in others very small. Codrington’s' notes on the subject 
have excited interest, but they present so many anomalies and 
exhibit such a tangle of uncoordinate methods that they have 
proved devoid of usefulness in the detailed examination of the topic. 

Now for the first time we have a sufficient mass of material to 
enable us to subject to critical study so much as a single one of 
the languages spoken in Melanesia proper. This material is 
contained in the vocabulary of the speech of Efaté in the New 
Hebrides as recorded to the number of between three and four 
thousand words by the Rev. Dr. Daniel Macdonald,’ for more 
than a quarter of a century a missionary to the people of that 
island, which occupies approximately a central position in the 
chain of islands stretching away from New Caledonia and the 
Loyalties past the eastern tip of New Guinea and so north toward 
the Indonesian area. 

I have exhaustively collated this vocabulary for duplication 
forms, and the result of such collation is here presented. Fur- 
thermore, the material has sedulously been studied with a view 
to determine the method and value of this speech process in 
Efaté. As it is the first opportunity that has offered for a con- 
sistent and critical examination of a Melanesian language it is 
hoped that some, at least, of the conclusions herein reached will 
open the path toward a comparative study of the speech of the 
region in general upon a broader basis than existed at the time 


1R, H. Codrington: ‘“ The Melanesian Languages”, Oxford, 1885. 
“The Oceanic Languages: their Grammatical Structure, Vocabulary and 


Origin”, 1907. 
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when Von der Gabelentz' passed this obscure philology under 
review. 

The consonantal structure of Efaté falls into the following 
scheme, four inseparable doublets being interpolated in paren- 
theses beside the consonants to which for the present they are 
assigned as secondary. 


Lingual. Labial. 

r-l one 

n m (mw) 
s (ts) ove 

dh 

f 

b (bw) 


t ( tr) 


In the first place it is to be noted that duplication is far less 
common in Efaté than in any Polynesian language. It is almost 
wholly confined to stems which have an initial consonant. Efaté 
shows nothing of the variety in the form of this instrument or the 
facility in its use which characterizes the Polynesian. We lack 
data upon which to base such conclusions as to the functional 
value of this mechanism as have been developed in the study of 
the Samoan. But we must observe, even in a superficial search, 
that in a conspectus of the words which exhibit duplication 
phenomena a moiety and more exhibit that duplication with the 
added complication of consonantal dissimilation. In the following 
tables we shall record these wry forms, and wherever identification 
with Polynesian stems makes comparison possible we shall strive 
to discover what principle may underlie this characteristic disorder. 

ln the palatal series Efaté possesses in ch and g sounds un- 
known to the Polynesian. These consonants are not frequent in 
Efaté and, so far as our observation has gone, are not involved in 
any duplicated forms. That leavesin the series mg and &. Stems 
possessing the former for an initial are duplicated without dis- 
similation. Stems in initial 4 may duplicate without change, or 


1Hans Conon von der Gabelentz: ‘Die melanesischen Sprachen nach 
ihrem grammatischen Bau und ihrer Verwandtschaft unter sich und mit den 
malaiisch-polynesischen Sprachen”. Leipzig, 1860, 1873. 

Georg von der Gabelentz und Adolf Bernhard Meyer: “ Beitrage zur 
Kenntniss der melanesischen, mikronesischen und papuanischen Sprachen”. 
Leipzig, 1882. 
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they may exhibit a dissimilation of the type mg-%. Of the fol- 
lowing tables the former presents the cases of mg-& dissimilative 
duplication where it has been possible to establish a satisfactory 
identification with known stems of the Polynesian, these being set 
within parentheses. 


ngakat (kati) ngarukaru(kili) §ngorokoro (kolo) 
nganikani (kani) ngatikati (kati) ngotokoto (koti) 
ngarikari (kili) ngiki (ki) ngkita (kite) 
ngarokaro (kili) ngikili (keli) ngkon (kona) 


In the following table are presented those words which show 
the same form of dissimilation in duplication but which have not 
yet been satisfactorily identified in the Polynesian and are, there- 
fore, lacking in the element essential to valuable comparison. 


ngakau ngelakela ngokofita nguku 
ngakua ngesakesa ngko ngkuruk 
ngakala ngiskis ngkola ngukut 
ngarakarai ngofkofua ngkolau 

ngasukasua ngkolofa 


In kufangufa (to fly, to flutter, to flap the wings) there appears 
the solitary reversal of this ~g-k order of dissimilation. There 
can be little doubt that it is the stem which is found in Polynesian 
as kapakapa (Tongan: to flap the wings), for the sense is exactly 
the same. Such being the case it represents a possibility of dis- 
similation in the reduplication of the initial palatal of the type &-ng. 

_ Advancing forward in the mouth to the lingual series we find 
that Efaté shares with Polynesian the v-/, ,s,and 4 In addition 
it possesses the doublets dh (th in that), ts and ¢r. Duplication 
of the familiar types holds in respect of 7-/,”,s and? In the 
case of initial 7-7 alone do we encounter dissimilation. 

The table of dissimilated forms whose identification we may 
carry over into the Polynesian is but brief: 


taraku (laku) torongo (longo) 


The words in this group not identified in Polynesian are the 
following : 


tarako toroba tabaraba tobaroba 
tiringi tofarofa tirangi tolarola 
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For each of these ten words, with the possible exception of 
tolarola, there exists an alternative parallel form without dissimi- 
lation, e. g., ravaku, rofarofa. 

In the labial series, where cultured speech shows its greatest 
delicacy, Efaté lacks v and #, but possesses 4, which in Polynesian 
is found only in Tongan and imperfectly in Viti, where it requires 
a nasalized preface as md. In addition Efaté employs the doub- 
lets mw and dw. Duplication of the familiar types occurs with 
initial m, f and 4. 

A doubtful case of initial m is found in mofamwota; the case 
is even suspicious because highly anomalous. This word is 
identical in meaning with the Polynesian ofaota (rubbish), but we 
have no data whereupon to discuss the problem of the loss or 
assumption of m initial, whichever it may be considered to be. 

In this series the dissimilation factor appears in stems with an 
initial 6. Where words thus affected have proved susceptible of 
identification we find such diversity of the corresponding Poly- 
nesian labial that it will make for clearness to present them in 
several tables. 

First come such as represent a Polynesian /: 


bafano (fano) bungafunga (fafangu) _ bulifulia (fula) 
Corresponding to # in Polynesian are these: 


balafala (pili) biaufiau(peau) bilafila(pupula) butafuta (puta) 


In two words we can carry our identification no further than to 
v in Viti, their existence in Polynesian has not been ascertained. 


They are: 
berafere (vuruvuru) bisafisa (vosa) 


In two words we find a 4-u dissimilation. We lack material on 
which to discuss this phase, but it will be observed that while the 
former is identifiable with a Polynesian # and Viti m4, the latter 
represents a Viti v and Polynesian associations, if any, not 
traced. The words of this type of dissimilation are : 


beluuelu (pelu, mbeluka) boriuori-si (vorota) 


In the identifiable class there yet remains a single instance of 
bw-f dissimilation in dwefe, identifiable with Polynesian veve (the 
leaf covering of a pit oven). 
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Finally this table presents the unidentifiable instances of dis- 
similation in the labial series : 


bafatu biliuili bworaiuorangoro  bunufunu 
binofinoi bwosauosa burafura 
birifiri bwotauota burufuru 
bwisiuisi buafua busafusa 
bokauoka _ bulufulu bwusiwusi 
bolofolo bunofunoi 


The data thus assembled we shall now investigate in detail by 
series. 

In the Polynesian the palatals are decadent. We have no 
evidence that there were ever more than the nasal mg and the 
surd mute & The sonant mute g is not found sufficiently estab- 
lished to call for an alphabetic position, but the sound is not 
alien’ to the Polynesians and may not infrequently be detected in 
colloquial speech as a variant of &. This & has passed out in 
Tahiti, Hawaii and Samoa, in the latter speech the loss having 
been evidently quite recent. In the other languages of the family 
it remains unchanged inthemain. The palatal nasal ng is wholly 
wanting in Tahiti, in Marquesas it has passed into &, and in 
Hawaii it has moved quite out of the palatal series and loses itself 
in the lingual nasal z. Being thus left without any true palatals 
and with added duty thrown upon the lingual series Hawaii has 
effected a compensatory movement at the other end of the lingual 
series by which / passes backward to the palate and imparts a 
palatal & to words which etymologically should have the lingual ¢. 
This movement, already accomplished in great part at the time 
when Hawaiian was reduced to writing, is now in progress in — 
Samoa despite the restraint of an established alphabet, the zg is 
becoming 2 and the # has become &. 

We are, therefore, justified in the conclusion that ancestral 
Polynesian had but one palatal sound, that it lay between & and 
ng, rather nearer thelatter. Efaté, however, possesses both these 
sounds. If, then, Polynesian commorants employed a palatal 
sound which was truly mg or truly & their Melanesian associates 


1 Shirley Baker: Grammar of the Tongan Language. Ka—This consonant 
has two sounds, a hard and a soft sound; 2, a soft sound like gin gold gulf.” 

David Hazlewood: Fijian Grammar. ‘“ K—This letter represents two 
sounds, viz.: that of the English 4 and g.” 


: : . 
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would have found no difficulty in reproducing the sound. But 
because one sound is used in the stem under protection of unity 
of continuous speech effort and the other sound is used in the 
unprotected position of the duplication prefix we are fairly entitled 
to consider it a painstaking effort to be precise in reproducing a 
sound to which the voice organs were not properly attuned. 
Efaté has no difficulty in duplicating its own & and xg without 
any sign of dissimilation, oko and nganga, purely Melanesian 
stems, are sufficiently illustrative. Such peculiar forms as xngkon 
may in the end prove to be not true duplication but the indication 
of the mouthing of an unfamiliar sound and the attempt to repro- 
duce it by combining the two familiar sounds which limited it in 
each direction. 

In the lingual series we have but two examples of dissimilation 
in stems whose outer relations it has been possible to identify, 
entirely too scanty an allowance to admit of close study. We 
note that the play between / and 7 is the longest possible, it is a 
slip from one extremity of the series in the surd mute to the 
Opposite extreme in the semivowel which is scarcely consonantal 
at all. Yet we may regard /as a consonant with a tendency to 
lose its precision, basing this upon the present kappation in 
Hawaii and Samoa and upon the assimilation of the Polynesian ¢ 
not only with / in Viti but also with md. 

In the labial series, because of the fineness of the exterior 
organs of the mouth which condition the formation of the several 
sounds, we should expect to find greater precision. But inspec- 
tion of the preceding consonantal scheme of Efaté makes it clear 
that control has hardly been acquired of the lips for the produc- 
tion of fine sounds. The surd spirant / seems to be well and 
centrally established ; the other sounds of the series are the nasal 
m and the sonant mute 4, and the presence of the doublets mw 
and dw go far to show that these highly important sounds m and 
é-have as yet failed to settle upon definite values. 

The Polynesian, on the other hand, has very nearly as much 
facility in the use of the lips as ourselves. Of the mutes J runs 
through all the languages of the family except Tonga, where it is 
replaced by the sonant 4, and Viti, where the 4 sound can be 
reached only through the step of a prefixed nasal as md. Of the 
spirants fis weak. It is found in Nuclear Polynesian (in Samoa, 
Tonga, Futuna, Uvea) at its full value; in Marquesas, Tahiti and 
Paumotu it may remain / or it may transform into 4; in Manga- 
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reva and Hawaii it passes quite over into 4; in Maoriit is Aw; in 
Viti it is w; and in Rarotonga it has dropped out entirely. The 
sonant spirant v is farmore constant. In Tongarewa and Hawaii 
it is becoming a semivocalic w; in Maori it has passed completely 
over to the w. 

To reproduce these finely discrete sounds Efaté has but_/ and 
6, and we have noted that the latter is practically alien to the 
Polynesian. We shall, therefore, regard these dissimilations in 
duplication of the 4-f and 4-u (d-w) type as indicative of the 
attempt to render unfamiliar consonants of the labial series 
through a method of approximation by double position. 

The contours and the modeling of thenormal Melanesian labia 
diverge as widely from the Polynesian as does the negro from 
the white. Since the physical difference is patent to the sight 
and the phonetic difference is equally apparent upon linguistic 
examination it seems that this is a case in which the skill of the 
histologist exercised upon the lip musculature may be expected 
to yield a better comprehension of underlying reasons. 

In every case where it has been possible to identify the stems 
subject to this peculiar deformation we have traced them to 
Polynesian stock, and to no source within the strictly Melanesian 
area, What then are we to think of the considerable number of 
words similarly deformed? We have been unable as yet to 
identify them with Polynesian stems. Equally they have not 
been found linked up with other sources. 

The following explanations suggest themselves as possibilities : 

1. That these words are indigenous to Efaté. 

2. That they are indigenous words attracted into a formation 
method applicable to Polynesian borrowed words. 

3- That they are the survival in Efaté of true Polynesian 
stems which have become extinct in the present homes of that 
race. 

I incline most strongly toward this third explanation. Against 
the first suggestion it must be urged that these words, fifty-two 
in number, and all associated in a particularity of form which 
nowhere else appears in the speech, amount to little more than 
one percentum of the words presented by Dr. Macdonald as a 
complete vocabulary, a figure which is not impossible for a con- 
tamination but scarcely likely to represent a fixed element of the 


language. 
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Against the second suggestion it is to be urged that no words 
of known Melanesian origin betray traces of any such modifica- 
tion through attraction. 

There can be no grave objection to the theory that so many 
words have become extinct in Polynesian. We know of words 
alive in one or more Polynesian languages yet extinct in one or 
more others, of words which yet remain alive but which have 
lapsed from reputable currency,’ we know several causes which 
are active to produce this extinction.” There need be nothing 
to surprise us in the belief that half a hundred stems have been 
lost to the eastern Polynesian. 

We may then conclude from this review of the available mate- 
rial that the phenomena of dissimilative duplication in the Pacific 
area represent two dissociated phenomena. Vocalic dissimilation 
in duplication represents a linguistic progress, the language which 
exhibits it stands on a more advanced plane of evolution. Con- 
sonantal dissimilation is but the sign of the effort made by a race 
inferior in vocal powers to attain to something higher in the 
assimilation of loan words. 

Assuming, in conclusion, that the element in Efaté which 
presents to our awakening interest and curiosity this dissimila- 
tion phenomenon is the survival of Polynesian material it becomes 
of moment to suggest how it has come about that Polynesian 
word stuff has reached these Melanesians, a people scarcely 
possessing the requisite physical culture of the voice organs to 
admit of their holding the borrowed material. Two theories call 
for study. One, that these Polynesian traces in Melanesia are 
the result of tradewind drift of castaways from the islands to 
windward, a theory which has much to recommend it when 
plotted upon charts showing the prevailing winds and currents 
of the central and western Pacific. The other, that these islands 


1I cite from the Samoan a/e/e (the tongue) now used only in the warmth of 
abuse and in the amenities of life replaced by /aulaufaiva, and fia (arrowroot) 
for which the speaker who would avoid an obscenity among a people of 
singularly clean speech must substitute mdsod 

? The most completely effective of such causes is that known in the rhetoric 
of Tahiti as 4 gi. Any word which has been once used as the name of one of 
the superior chiefs or has formed a part of such a name falls under a 
tabu which prohibits its use in common speech. With great propriety 
Bishop Jaussen has characterized it as a custom which has disfigured the 


language. 
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of Melanesia lie upon the track of the migration of the Polynesian 
ancestors toward their present home, that loan words sign-board 
the places of sojourn during the epoch of the voyages. While I 
feel convinced of the substantial validity of the latter theory the 
subject is too great to be considered here. It will form the 
theme of a memoir on the Polynesian content of Efaté which I 
have now in preparation, and in that memoir will be passed in 
review the whole linguistic material of this Melanesian tongue 
and not, as necessarily here, a single detail. 


WILLIAM CHURCHILL. 
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V.—THE MEANING AND ETYMOLOGY OF THE 
GIRNAR WORD SAMIPAM. 


In the second of his Fourteen-Edicts Asoka tells us that he 
has established hospitals’ for man and beast not only in his 
own realm but also in those of his neighbors. The list winds up 
with the name of the Greek king Antiochus. He then goes on 
to say that he has also established these hospitals in the realms 
of the neighboring kings of this Antiochus. The expressions 
used for ‘neighboring kings ’’ in all the versions, save the Girnar 
one, where extant, are the equivalents of Sanskrit sdémania | 
rajanah. The Girnar redaction, however, has sémipamh rdjano. 
And it is the exact meaning and etymology of sémipam that I 
propose to investigate in the present paper. 

The meaning of the word in question is, of course, already 
determined in a general way by the correspondents of the other 
recensions; but regarding its etymology, the other versions are 
of little assistance. 

In giving the various views of scholars, I will start with the 
decipherment ofthe inscription. Prinsep. JASB., 1838, Vol. VII, 
p. 159 read sdémino, translating this by ‘generals’, evidently con- 
necting the word with Sanskrit svu@minah. Phonetically this is 
impossible; cf. sudmikena. Nor does the meaning fit in with the 
other versions. Moreover, the plate on p. 158 really reads 
_ Sdmamta, And the facsimile facing page 218 in point of fact has 

samipam. The copy of the inscription by Jacob and Wester- 
gaard in JBoAS. Vol. I, p. 257 ff. has sémipam and this only, as 
Lassen (IAlt. II’, p. 240, footnote 3 = II’, p. 253, footnote 1) rightly 
saw. He translates the word by ‘die benachtbarten’; and con- 
siders that the final s is wrongly used, and evidently takes the 
form as a nom. pl., though he is silent regarding its etymology: 
yet some connection with Sanskrit samipa- or sémipya- obviously 


1 This is Buehler’s interpretation ; for other views see IF. Anz. XXII., Er- 
gaenzungsheft, p. 115. 

* Strictly speaking, the expressions could mean ‘ vassal-kings’, I have made 
the orthography uniform in reporting the various reading, etc.; so that both 
m and m, for example, are given as 7. 


q 
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is suggested by thistranslation. Wilson, JRAS., 1850, Vol. XII, 
p. 165 read sémipam; and on p. 169 translated ‘and those princes 
who are near to (or allied with) that monarch (i. e., Amtiyaka). 
There is no explanation of the difficult word. Yet some connec- 
tion with Sanskrit samipa- must be implied by this translation. 
Mason, in his Pali Grammar, Toungoo, 1868, p. 179 read sémanta 
(sémamta in our transcription), evidently using Prinsep’s plate 
for a basis: this he read nearly correctly, but it should be noticed 
that although he rejected Prinsep’s sémino, the translation 
‘chieftains’ recalls Prinsep’s ‘generals’, Kern, Jaartelling der 
zuidelijke Buddhisten, p. 89, read sémipam, but on the next 
page said that in no case was this suitable: a doublet samipam, 
corresponding to Sanskrit samipe, would be explicable; in view 
of the sémamta of the other versions, it was either a blunder for 
this latter, or a false translation.’ Senart, Les Inscriptions de 
Piyadasi I, p. 62 read sémipam, and on p. 66 said this was for 
samipd, a nom. pl. of an adjective formed from samipa as sémanta 
from samanta. This fails because the nom. pl. of a-stems is 
regularly -d.?_ Pischel, Goettingische Gelehrte Anzeigen, 1881, 
p. 1325 queried if sémipyd (Sanskrit sémipyah) were not the true 


‘As Kern took sdmaméd as ‘vassal’, he was additionally prejudiced. A 
samipam would not be satisfactory, as where we have -e for -am in this recen- 
sion, it is a ‘ Magadhism’ ; and in the ‘ Magadhan’ versions, it is not phonetic, 
but analogical. See too IA. v., p. 272 and ARSWI. II, p. 99. 

? The sole case of a nominative plural of a-stems that apparently ends in 
-am in this recension, is bha¢éaprurvam, v. 4 (for such is the true reading). In 
the first place as it stands, one obvious correction must be made, namely, 9 is 
to be substituted for gr. And possibly we should substitute d@rv for urv. 
Under these circumstances it would be but a little stretch to emend -am to -d. 
At any rate very little weight should be given the form. I may add that 
bhutaprurvam could be taken as the equivalent of a Sanskrit bha@aparvam, an 
adverb. This appears not to be given in BR. or OB., but it is in Apte’s larger 
Dictionary, and is used in the native Sanskrit translation in a ‘ Collection 
of Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions, etc.,) cited below. Per se there is 
no reason why such a word should not occur in Sanskrit; Professor 
Lanman writes me that the Pali equivalent of it is found in the 
Visuddhi Magga in the sentence: Bhatapubbam bhikkhave Arako nama sattha 
ahost ti, 8, 149; and also in the commentary to the Dhammapada: sagabbham 
phaletuvad danatn nama neva atite bhitapubbam nandagate bhavissati, p. 126, 
line 11. [Bhatapubdam occurs several times in the Samyutta Nikaya.] 
Now if Pali has the equivalent of a Sanskrit d4a@¢aparvam, there is no 
reason why we should not find it also in the dialect of the Girnar redaction 
of Asoka’s Fourteen-Edicts. 
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reading. If it were this would be satisfactory : but we shall see 
later that this cannot be the true reading.’ Burgess, in Vol. II 
of the Archaeological Survey of Western India 1876, p. 99, 
read sémipam; the plate between pp. 98 and 99 shows sémi- and 
the final # very clearly: the % is indistinct but recognizable. 
(Same collotype in Indian Antiquary, Vol. V, facing p. 257; poor 
reduced reproduction on p. 769 of Lefmann’s Geschichte d. alten 
Indiens.) Cunningham, in the Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum 
I, p. 66, read séminam, but the plate (v) reads sémino in reality.’ 
Buehler, ZDMG. 37, p. 95 read sdéminam, and considered this a 
blunder for sémamta. Senart, JA., 1885, Février-Mars-Avril, p. 
301 read sémicam, allowing that sémica might be the true reading ; 
at the same time he rightly rejected Buehler’s séminam. As to its 
formation, he suggested that it was a derivative of samyafic. 
Unfortunately, he does not go into this further ; but of course we 
assume that the derivative was from the ‘weakest’ stem samic-. 
But here again, the reading -am makes it impossible to take the 
word as a nominative plural, and later (JA., 1886, Novembre- 
Decembre, p. 407) he gave up his reading sdémicad. Still later 
(JA., Sér. viii. t. 12, 1888, p. 313) he went back to his former 
reading sémipam. (According to Senart, Buehler contested the 
reading sdémipa; for this read sémipfam.) In the Indian Anti- 
quary for July, 1891, p. 240 he held that there was no more 
probable reading than samipda; later (IA., Jan., 1892, p. 3) gave 
this up. I have in general not reported the translations in 
IA. of S’s work for obvious reasons. Konow, in his treatise 
on the dialect of the Girnar recension (in Akad. Afhandl. til S. 
Bugge, Kristiania, 1889) reports the views of Senart (neither 
completely nor absolutely accurately), Pischel, and Buehler, 
without coming to any definite decision, though he thinks it pos- 
sible that the reading of the rock is sémamté. But he says that 
the reading is uncertain. Buehler, in Epigraphia Indica, Vol. II, 


1 Moreover as y otherwise in our dialect is invariably assimilated to a pre- 
ceding stop consonant, if s@mipya@ were accepted, a phonetic puzzle would 
remain, 

*It is proper for me to state that Vol. I of CII. was antiquated at the time 
of issue; no reliance is to be placed in its readings; similarly the text of 
Prinsep (though of inestimable value at the time), and that of Wilson, as well 
as that of Kern, are hardly worth while consulting today. (But the transla- 
tions and comments of Kern are still to be consulted with profit). Cunning- 
ham uses -m for -#. 
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p- 449 read sémipam; the accompanying plate shows the word 
distinctly, and is particularly valuable in showing the termination 
-pam to be absolutely certain: it will be remembered that there 
never was much dispute concerning the first part of the word. It 
is to be regretted that Buehler is silent regarding the derivation 
of sémipam. In‘A collection of Prakrit and Sanskrit inscriptions 
of Kattyawar’, etc., published by the Bhavnagar Archaeological 
Department under the auspices of H. H. Raol Shri Takhtsingji, 
Maharaja of Bhavnagar, 1895, sémipam is read,’ and the plate, 
even though relatively poor, justifies the reading. In the San- 
skrit rendering, sémipam is translated by sémipyd (by sandhi for 
-ah), which reminds us of Pischel’s view. Nothing is said con- 
cerning the final -a7h instead of -@; yet we must understand that 
the word isa nom. pl. from thetranslation. Bhandarkar, JBoAS., 
Vol. XXI, p. 398 read sémipam, and rejected the translation of 
samamta of the other versions by ‘vassal’, saying that sdémamta 
must be made to agree with sémipam in meaning: his translation 
is ‘neighbouring or bordering kings’. This obviously supposes 
connection with Sanskrit samipa- or sdmipya-. But we are left 
unenlightened concerning the final -am. Vincent Smith, in the 
Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXXIV, p. 245, follows Bhandarkar, and 
reports that he says of Girnar sdémipam “ This variant is of great 
importance”. Unfortunately, the word itself is not explained. 

So far as I know, the above brings the literature on the word 
up to date; and as I am not satisfied with any of the explanations 
given, I should like to offer the following suggestion: 

In the first place, sémipam must be a nominative as is shown by 
the sémamta of the Kalsi, Dhauli, and Jaugada redactions as well 
as by the samamta of the Mansehra and Shahbazgarhi recensions 
(it will be recalled that samazhda is merely graphical for sémamdté). 

Now, if a nominative, it can only be a nominative singular neuter. 


1Though extremely loath to depreciate native scholarship or cast any 
aspersion on a work made possible by a generous and enlightened prince, I 
feel compelled to say for the benefit of others who may be interested in the 
Asokan inscriptions, that the text in this edition does not come up to 
European standards. One will search in vain for such a combination of 
sounds as gr, and nearly for rv. As a specimen of what purely native scholar- 
ship can do, it is an interesting piece of work. What the value of the texts of 
the inscriptions other than Asokan is, I cannot say as I have not examined 
them with sufficient care; but Kielhorn, JRAS., 1896, p. 391 ff. speaks 
unfavorably of them. 
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The next thing is to find a Sanskrit counterpart that will fit the 
case. And that is not difficult: sémipam corresponds phonetically 
exactly to Sanskrit sémipyam ‘neighborhood’. ‘Neighborhood’ 
simply stands for ‘neighbors’: it will be remembered that 
sémipya- when a masculine noun means ‘neighbor’ in Sanskrit. 
To make this clear, I give that portion of the Girnar text which 
is under discussion, and a translation of it: ye vd pi tasa 
Amtiyakasa simipam rajano; ‘or which kings are the neighbor- 
hood (i. e., neighbors) of this Antiochus’. 

Incidently it may be remarked that as Girnar sémipam is a 
noun, it is possible to consider the sémamta of the Dhauli and 
Jaugada version also a noun, and not an adjective. It will be 
recalled that sémanta- ‘neighbor’ is found in Sanskrit as well as 
sémanta- ‘neighboring’. And it should be noticed that barring 
this word, both these redactions agree absolutely in the wording 
of the passage with the Girnar recension. The translation then 
would be ‘or which kings are the neighbors of this Antiochus’. 
Similarly it is possible to consider the sémamta and samatmta of 
the Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi redactions respectively, also as 
nouns. As these two differ somewhat in the wording of the 
passage from the Dhauli and Jaugada recensions, I give their 
reading: ye-caé amne tasa [Am)]tiyogasad sémamta lajano, K. II 5, 
ye ca tasa Amtiyokasa samamta [ra]jano, Shb. II 4. 

The Mansehra text runs: ye ca.sa......samamta raja., the 
dots indicating the number of characters in the native alphabet 
to be supplied. This is without question to be read ye ca fasa 
Amtiyokasa samamta rajane: the number of conjectural letters 
in the native alphabet to be supplied exactly fits the case. We 
have then, in this text a ‘ blend-reading’, representing partly the 
wording of the Dhauli, and Jaugada recensions, partly that of the 
Kalsi and Shahbazgarhi redactions. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 
Rivcerm tp, Conn. 
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VI—THE SOMA OFFERING IN A FRAGMENT 
OF ALKMAN. 


The interpretation of Alkman, Fragment 34 (Bergk) has 
occasioned considerable discussion, but none of the explanations 
that have been suggested are entirely satisfactory. Welcker' 
long ago raised objections to Fiorillo’s idea that the verses 
are descriptive of a Bacchante making cheese of lion’s milk. 
Schneidewin’ agreed that this interpretation should be rejected ; 
but he was not satisfied with Welcker’s rendering for line 5, nor 
indeed with a conjecture of his own. Most editors and commen- 
tators, however, have with slight variations held to Fiorillo’s 
view, although a sacrificial offering of cheese made from the milk 
of lions has in its favor neither testimony nor probability. 

A way out of the difficulties may be found by referring the 
description to the Aryan soma sacrifice.* The fragment from 


Alkman runs as follows: 


TloAAdK év dpéwv bxa 
Fady rodtpavoc éopta, 
xpbowy ayyor oxbpor, 
Te avdpec Exovory, 
Aedévreov oradabeica 

éripnoac péyav atpupov 


‘Rh, Mus, X, p. 255 ff. Cf. Schreiber in Roscher’s Lexikon, 1, 565. 

*Philol. X, p. 349 ff. 

3 The liquor prepared from the juice of a plant named soma was offered in 
libation to the gods. The liquor itself was also called soma, and was deified 
under the same appellation. “‘ The exhilarating and invigorating action of 
soma led to its being regarded as a divine drink that bestows everlasting life. 
Hence it is called amrita, the ‘immortal’ draught (allied to the Greek 
ambrosia)... In some of the latest hymns of the Rigveda Soma begins to be 
somewhat obscurely identified with the moon... The identification is a 
commonplace in the Brahmanas, which explain the waning of the moon as 
due to the gods and fathers eating up the ambrosia of which it consists. . . 
A comparison of the Avesta withthe Rigveda shows clearly that soma was 
already an important feature in the mythology and cult of the Indo-Iranian 
age”. (Macdonell, Hist. of Sanskr. Lit., p. 98 ff.) The Avestan name of the 
plant is haoma. 

*Manuscript authority gives Asovréov éradafeioa, For interpretation of 
the present reading see below. Sapyewpeovra: A, apyeopévra BP. 
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Now if we compare these lines with accounts of the soma offer- 
ing, we find them in remarkable agreement, point by point. 

év xopudais épéav] In the Rig-Veda and the Avesta there is 
frequent reference to the mountain habitat of the soma plant; 
but in the present passage we are concerned rather with the 
place of sacrifice. Regarding this, the Catapatha-Brahmana 
(III 1, 1, 1) gives the following direction: ‘“ They choose a place 
of worship. Let them choose (the place) which lies highest, and 
above which no other part of the ground rises”. (Eggeling.) 
On such a spot the soma altar is erected. 

modvgavos'] Words expressing brilliance are especially char- 
acteristic of descriptions of the soma sacrifice; e. g., RV. 
IX 64, 28: “ Bright are these Somas blent with milk, with light 
that flashes brilliantly ”. (Griffith.) Avest. Yas. X 19: “ These 
and thou art mine, and forth let thine exhilarations flow; bright 
and sparkling let them hold on their (steadfast) way”. (Mills.) 

xpvawov dyyos] Golden vessels appear in both the Vedic and the 
Avestan ceremonial. RV. IX 75,3: “Sending forth flashes he 
hath bellowed to the jars, led by men into the golden reservoir”. 
(Griffth.) Avest. Yas. X 17: “Thereupon spake Zarathustra: 
Praise to H(a)oma, Mazda-made. Good is H(a)oma, Mazda- 
made. All the plants of H(a)oma praise I, on the heights of 
lofty mountains, in the gorges of the valleys, in the clefts (of sun- 
dered hillsides) cut for the bundles bound by women. From the 
silver cup I pour Thee to the golden chalice over”. (Mills.) 

éxooa] Evidence that women, sometimes at least, had a part in 
the rite is found in RV. I 28, 3: ‘“ There where the woman marks 
and learns the pestle’s constant rise and fall, O Indra, drink with 
eager thirst the droppings which the mortar sheds”. (Griffith.) 
Compare the quotation just given from the Avesta. 

xepot Aedvrevoy This line has constituted the chief 
crux of the fragment, and calls for fuller exposition. 

The only passage that is cited from Greek literature for express 
mention of the soma sacrifice is found in Plutarch’s account of 
Zoroastrianism (De Is. et O. 46): yap twa xémrovres 
caoupérny év rov dvaxadovvrat oxérov’ pigavres 
aivars Avcov odayévros els rérov dvnsov pirrover. Now in 
Geoponika 2, 42, 3, the term # Aedvrews wéa appears as an equiva- 


‘For a defense of the form see Schubert, Misc. zum Dialekte Alkmans, 
p. 42f. 


. 
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lent of d¢ovros Bordvy OF deovreia Bordyn, a plant that is said to be 
called also épo8dxxn.' Under this last name Dioskorides* de- 
scribes a plant having a reddish color and a succulent stem,— 
leading characteristics of the Vedic soma.* The juice of the 
époBdxxn must have been of value, for Dioskorides speaks of the 
method by which it was extracted. 

The conclusion that Alkman’s Acévresoy refers to a plant-juice 
may be reached by another line of argument. According to Du 
Cange, /aserpitium was sometimes glossed: \corréyada,* Kupn- 
vaixés. Now daserpitium and énés Kupnvaixés denote the juice of the 
silphion, and extant descriptions attribute to the silphion the 
principal characteristics common to the sacred plants of the Veda 
and the Avesta. Soma, haoma and silphion all yield a milky 
juice having wonderful properties ;° all grow on the mountains ;* 


1In this passage, as well as in the passages cited below from Theophrastos, 
there are two readings, dp08éyx7 and dpoBdxyy. Theophrastos (H. P. 8, 8, 4; 
C. P. 5, 15, 5) writes of a plant that twines about vetches and chokes them. 
As this is clearly not the plant described by Dioskorides (De Mat. Med. 
2,171 Spr.), it seems reasonable to assume a confusion between two plants 
having similar names, 6p08-dyx7 and dpo-Baxxy. The latter name is peculiarly 
appropriate for a plant having the character of soma. (Cf. Schol. Nik. Ther. 
512: Baxynv 62 duredov Hesych. Bordvy of dé THe 
rode xaptrobc, od¢ On the vine, pomegranate, soma, etc., as 
representatives of the Tree of Life in Oriental art, see D’Alviella, Migration 
of Symbols, p. 153 f., Eng. ed.) 

De Mat. Med. 2,171: [deg. [oi dé xvvoudpiov, oi dé Aéovra, 
dé Ovpoivay AdKog dvoudlera:}] Kavdiov éotiv imépvipov, 
dior éviore d2 wai ueilov, dpvdAov [Sprengel ; vulgo vrodina- 
pov, évdacv, tpupepsv, GvOcow pila dé 
daxrbdAov rd wéyoc, mpd¢ tiv Kavdov Enpaciav, The sentence fol- 
lowing should be referred to the dp0Bayx7. 

5 Hillebrandt, Ved. Mythol., Vol. I. Soma u. verwandte Gitter, pp. 12 f., 
18 ff., 29 f. Just what plant the Vedic soma was neither philologists nor 
botanists haveas yetdetermined. Indeed, it is almost vain to hope for certain 
identification. The Catapatha-Brahmana (IV 5, 10) enumerates plants that 
might be substituted for the soma; and it is not improbable that even at the 
time of the Vedas, use was made of more than one kind of plant. 

' An erroneous interpretation may underlie the remark of Aristides (1, 49): 
Sorep wat yada avéOnné tig Aaxwvixde 
The verb ‘ milk’ is used of extracting the soma juice, e. g., RV. VIII 1, 17. 
Cf. auéAyer, Anth. P. 9, 645. 

5RV.IX, passim; Avest. Yas. IX-X; Theophr. H. P.6,3; Plin. N. H. 19,15. 

*RV. IX 82, 3; Avest. Yas. X 3; Theophr. H. P. 6, 3, 6; 6, 5, 2. 
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all are plucked by birds;' all have the epithet ‘golden’;* all are 
intimately connected with the rain.* Moreover, the character- 
ization of the silphion as vap6nxades* opens the way for connecting 
this plant, like soma, with the fire myth. In view of these cor- 
respondences, the silphion may be regarded as a Greek equivalent 
of the soma.’ That the lion was associated with the silphion 
plant is further attested by some of the early coins of Kyrene, 
which show the silphion with a lion or a lion’s head as an acces- 
sory in the field.® 

But the silphion belonged especially to Kyrene; was there a 
plant having similar associations in the country of Alkman? 
This seems very probable when we recall that Kyrene was 


1RV. IV 26,6; Avest. Yas. X 11; Ael. N. A. 9, 32. 

IX 92,1: “Diese Bezeichnung durch [golden] hat aber beson- 
deren Wert; denn es ist bekannt, dass die avestischen Texte widerholt von 
dem sdiri, sairigaond haomé sprechen (Yasna IX 16, 30; X 12 u. s.), allerdings 
ohne uns zu sagen, ob dies mit Bezug auf Stengel, Blatter oder Fritchte 
gilt. Es ist demnach tiberaus wahrscheinlich, dass schon der indo- 
iranischen Zeit dieselbe Farbe als Zeichen der echten Somapflanze galt”. 
(Hillebrandt, op. cit., p. 25.) Theophr. H. P. 6, 3, 5: 7d dé gbAAov ry ypodg 
Xpvooerdéc eivat, 

’The Rig-Veda (IX 82, 3) represents Soma as the child of Parjanya, the 
rain-god. Cf. Hillebrandt, op. cit., p. 55 ff. Avest. Yas. X 3: “I praise the 
cloud that waters thee, and the rains which make thee grow on the summits 
of the mountains”. (Mills.) Theophr.C, P.1,5,1: ydp xai rd ciAguov 
avareiAai gaoww év AtBby mitrddoue tivdc bdatog yevoutvov Kal 

On the soma offering as a rain-charm see Oldenberg, Religion des Veda, 
p.603. The seal described by Furtwangler (Masterpieces of Greek Sculpture, 
p- 469 ff., Eng. ed.) and Morgan (Transac. A. P. A. 32, p. 96 ff.) seems to repre- 
sent the bringing of the soma plants, which were “carried on a cart drawn by 
two rams or he-goats”. (Stevenson, Transl. Sima-Veda, p. iv.) 

*Theophr. H. P. 6, 3,1; Diosk. 3, 84. Cf. Kuhn, Herabkunft d. Feuers 
u. d. Géttertranks, p. 24. 

5 This view is confirmed by various features of the Kyrene myth, notably the 
connection of Kyrene with the Kentaur Chiron and with the physician god, 
Aristaios, who fed on nectar and ambrosia, who introduced the cultivation of 
the silphion, and who brought relief in time of drought. Details of repre- 
sentations of Kyrene in art are hereby explained. The cock acquires signifi- 
cance as an emblem of fire; the vine symbolizes the exhilarating drink; and 
the winged figures on the vase from Naukratis appear to be cido/a seeking the 
draught that makes immortal. (Cf. Studniczka in Roscher’s Lexikon, 2, 1724 ff.) 
The prominence of the lion in the Kyrene myth is particularly interesting for 
the present argument. 

Head, Hist. Num.., p. 726 f. 
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founded by Theraians,’ who were descendants of colonists from 
Lakedaimon. Ina new home, the settlers would naturally seek 
out a plant that they had held sacred, or would transfer the asso- 
ciations to a plant resembling the one with which they had been 
familiar. Now Theophrastos (H. P. 6, 3, 1) and Dioskorides 
(3, 84) say that the leaf of the silphion is like that of the selinon, 
and Pindar (N. 6, 42) calls the selinon Bordva Aéovros. The use of 
selinon wreaths at feasts and in funeral ceremonies is in harmony 
with the character of soma as intoxicating and as conferring 
immortality.? It may be noted, too, that selinon* conforms to the 
mythological conception of the sacred tree as representing the 
female principle in nature. If the selinon figured in a Dorian 
cult, we can the more readily see why it formed the victors’ 
chaplets at the Nemean and Isthmian games. 

The name ‘lion-plant’* for an equivalent of soma can offer no 
difficulty: the lion is associated not only with fire, but also with 
the pouring out of waters and with the sacred tree. 


1Excavations at Thera show that the art of the island employed the 
lion as an important symbol. (Hiller v. Gartringen, Arch. Anz., 1899, pp. 
183, 190.) 

Cf. the expression ceAivov deirat, 

® Hesychios and Photios, s. v. 

*The Greeks as well as the Indians appear to have connected the plant 
with the moon. An important passage is found in Ps.-Plut., De Fluv. XVIII 
4-5: Tlapdxewrac avt@ Muxivai te ’Aréoavroc, Koxxtyiov xai 
*AOnvaiov, ta¢ mpoonyopiac eidngéra dia airiav, Td ’Arécavrov 
éxadeito mpérepov LeAnvaiov, “Hpa yap, wap’ ‘Hpaxdéove dixag Bovdouévy AaBeiv, 
He yevvafévra péywrov “Ipic tai¢ idiag 
ei¢ 6 dé rroméva Tov éyxwpiwy, ’AréoavTov, 
aveidev xara 6 téroc ’Arécavtoc an’ ueTwvo- 
icropei Anuddoxog év a’ ‘Hpaxdsiag, Tevvara év avt@ Borévn, 
Kadovptvy tov dé Karagepduevov ax’ tiv Tov 
Bépove of alpovrec aAsigovor rove médac, Kai ovdiv 
Gdixotvra, (All the details of this story point to the soma (or divine drink) 
myth ; cf. on Apesantos and Opheltios, Gruppe, Gr. Mythol. u. Rel., p. 187 f.; 
on the foam, RV. VIII 14, 13; CB. 12, 7, 3, 3 f.; om the box, Gruppe, op. cit., 
p. 872, n. 1; on Iris, Meyer, Indog. Mythen. I, p. 155 ff.; on the girdle, 
Avest. Yas. IX 26; on the serpents, p. 194 below. According to De Fluv. 
XVIII, 9, Mt. Apesantos was called also Selinountios.) Charms recommended 
(Geop. 2, 42) for ridding fields of the Aéovro¢ Bordvy (here apparently confused 
with the dpoBdyxn; cf. p. 190, n. r above) involve objects mythologically 
associated with the dawn and the sun. 
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If we conclude, then, that Aecdyresov is to be understood as 
meaning the juice of a plant’ equivalent to soma, the word 
that follows in the manuscripts—éra\aécica—may be cor- 
rected to omadaécica, ‘stirring’. Although we have no cor- 
roborative evidence for this verb, the noun omddaépor is cited 
by Pollux.? With this reading the verse would closely parallel 
the frequent Vedic references to the preparation of soma with 
the hands. 

Having found that this difficult line yields to the proposed 
interpretation, we proceed to consider the remaining points of 
Alkman’s description. 

rupév éripnoas] One mode of preparing the soma was by add- 
ing coagulated milk. RV. IX 22, 3: ‘“ These Soma-juices, blent 
with curds”. (Griffith.) Coagulation of the soma juice is men- 
tioned in the Catapatha-Brahmana I 6, 4, 5-6: “‘ They prepared 
soma for him [Indra]. Now this king Soma, the food of the 
gods, is no other than the moon... Having prepared and 
coagulated it, and made it strong (pungent), they gave it to him”’. 
(Eggeling.) 

In favor of a supposition that the Greek rite was carried from 
Lakonia to Thera it may be noted that the evidence for rupés as 
a sacrificial offering* includes two inscriptions, one from Sparta 
and one from Thera. 


1 There is reason to believe that the traditions were attached to other plants 
besides those already mentioned. The tawvia, or GyAaogdric, for instance, 
has various suggestive names attributed to it: dp084t, unvoyéveov, phvov, 
ceAnvéyovog (Diosk. 3, 147; cf. BAdornua, Anon., Carm. 
de Herbis 152); according to Aelian (N. A. 14, 27), el” juépav wiv... 
gore cbvortov, vixtwp dé éxpaivetac Kai diampérer, Oc 
yap éore xai Eocxe wvpi; Theophrastos (H. P. 9, 8, 6) refers to the current belief 
that it should be dug at night, and that if any one gathering the fruit is seen 
by a woodpecker, he runs the risk of losing his eyes (on the connection of the 
woodpecker with soma, see Kuhn, op. cit., p. 30ff.); and Pliny (N. H. 
* 24, 102) says that it is found growing in marmoribus, and is used by the 
Persians when they invoke the gods. Cf. further, Gubernatis, Mythol. des 
Plantes, passim. 

37,22 and 10, 113; cf. Hesych. and Phot. The mention of the ordAafpov 
among bakers’ utensils may have some bearing on the probability of the read- 
ing proposed ; for Kuhn (op. cit., pp. 105, 117, 215) has shown that bakers and 
bread-making have a place in the soma myth-cycle. 

* Stengel, Neue Jahrb. 125 (1882), p. 672. 
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arpvpov] This word (equivalent to dpumros, ‘unbroken, im- 
perishable’) answers to the Sanskrit amrfa.'' Hesychios® indi- 
cates that, like amrta, arpvpos was used as a substantive; 
and in Alkman’s line the word is probably to be so construed 
(cf. v. 3). 

*Apycipévrg] ‘Serpent-slayer’.’ The corresponding Vedic term 
is Vrtrahan, used most frequently of Indra, who is described as 
drinking great quantities of soma to stimulate him for his con- 
flict with the serpent Vriva. RV. I 32, 3: 


“ Impetuous as a bull, he chose the soma, 
And drank in threefold vessels of its juices. 
| The Bounteous god grasped lightning for his missile, 


He struck down dead that first-born of the dragons.” 
(Macdonell.) 


As an epithet of Soma, zvrfrahan is parallel with the Avestan 
i verethrajan, applied to Haoma. (Cf. Verethraghna.) 

Argeiphontes is here presumably Apollo.‘ The worship of 
| Apollo Karneios was dominant at Sparta, Thera and Kyrene; 


| 1The Sanskrit roots mr, ‘die’, and mr, ‘crush, break in pieces’, are 
| “doubtless the same”. (Whitney, Roots, Verb-forms, and Prim. Deriv. of 

| Sanskr. Lang., p. 124.) 
2 rpupog [Welcker; drpogog MSS]° 6 Aaxdvor, 
*Eust. p. 183, 12f.: ére ioréov wai d¢ év rH Tlavoaviov péperar 
apyeupdurng 6 apynv yap, Tov Kadovorv, Cf. Harpokr.: 
| Awpwic, uddora ’Apyeior, tov Gpyav éxddovv, The parallelism of Vertra 
and the Gandharvas as causing drought (Meyer, op. cit., I, p. 169f.), anda 
corresponding interpretation of adpy7¢ as both serpent and Kentaur (Et. Gud. 
72, 52 ff.); the connection of drought with the absence of Io under guard 
(Soph. Inachos; cf. v. Wilamowitz, Eurip. Herakles I, p. 88, n. 53); the 
appearance of II#xog (Ilixoc) 6 Zebc, ArBin and rd LiAmov in the Io story 
4 (Suidas s, v. ’I6); a presumable equivalence of Hermes, Kadmos and 
| Telephos as serpent-slayers (Gruppe, op. cit., pp. 635, 1327 f.); the connection 
of Hermes with ambrosia and with potent herbs (Meyer, op. cit., I, p. 207; 
q Roscher, Rh. Mus, 53, p. 190); a correspondence of the Argos peacock with 
| peacocks as guardians of the Tree of Life (D’Alviella, op. cit., pp. 114f., 
138) ;—these points and others, which cannot be enumerated here, plainly 
indicate the direction in which we must look for light on the history of the 
Argeiphontes myth. Possibly the Roman Argei are to be traced back to the 
same source. 

* Et. Gud. 72, §2 (s. v. mapa LogoxAei xai éri rov 'AréAAwvoc, 
kal mapa xai éxi TpAégov, The name of Telephos, ‘ Far-shining’, and 
his overthrow by the vine of Bakchos suggest again the soma myth. 
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and in view of the significance of the ram as rain-bringing,’ a 
connection of this cult with the myths under consideration would 
not be far to seek. 


Further examination lies beyond the scope of the present paper ; 
but the evidence brought forward shows that the development of 
the soma sacrifice must be placed earlier than the so-called Indo- 
Iranian period; that the connection of soma with the moon may 
without hesitation be attributed to pre-Vedic times ; and that the 
Argeiphontes myth is to be traced back to an Indo-European 
cycle relating to the ambrosial draught and rain. 


WINIFRED WARREN WILSON. 


1 Meyer, op. cit., I, p. 138 ff. 


“ 


VII—CHARITY THAT BEGINS AT HOME. | 


Saint Paul, writing to the Galatians (vi. 10) says: “Apa ody as 
natpov éxopev, 1d mavras, mpds rods 
olxeiovs ris micrews. Addressing himself to Timothy (I., v. 4) he 
Says: ris ynpa réxva Exyova éxet, pavOavérwoay mparov tov 
olxoy evoeBeiv drodiddvas Trois mpoydvos, ydp andde- 
évamov rov Seod, and again (ibid. 8) ris 
olxei@y ov mpovoei, miotw fpynrat Kai anicrov xeipwr. These 
words, especially the last, Zor dmicrov xeipwr, seem to imply that 
the unbeliever (presumably the Greek) practises the precept and 
is familiar with the proverb, which is to us familiar but does not, 
I believe, appear in the Greek paroemiographi, concerning 
charity that begins at home. The form of expression reminds 
one of Matthew v. 47: domdanabe rods ddeAgois pdvov, ri 
meptocdy woweire ; ovxi of rd moovow ; It thus appears 
that the duty of generalized selfishness, embracing the family in 
the larger self as the object of civilized self-love, was proverbial 
in N. T. times; that it was so in the fourth and fifth centuries 
B. C. it may be difficult to show directly, but indirect evidence is 
not wanting. 

The narrower amour propre which says: “I to myself am 
dearer than a friend” (Two Gentlemen of Verona, II., vi. 23) 
had long before passed into a proverb. Thus Euripides (Med. 
85 foll.) says: 

apts rdde, 
@s was Tis Tov méAas paddoy girei,— 


a sentiment echoed by Menander : 
8’ éavrov mreiov oddeis ovdéva, 


and passed on by Terence (Andria, 427), thenceforward to 
repeat itself everywhere. 

With the Greek philosophers ¢:A/a is an extension of self-love 
based on xowevia (Arist. Eth. Nic. viii, 1 and Stobaeus II. 166 foll. 
Wachsmuth) or cvprddaa, which, according to the Stoics, varies 
(so to speak) inversely as the distance. On this conception is 
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grounded the virtue of ¢:Aa»épemia and from it springs the growing 
cosmopolitanism, of which traces appear in Aristotle (see Burnet, 
The Ethics of Aristotle, p. 348). Everywhere occurs the magical 
oixeiov. 

A derivative form of the maxim appears in Plato, Legg. 731d: 
mas ovyyvouny ovdepiay pnxavarat’ rovro 3 
Zorw & A€yovow ws Hidros was dvOpwros pice Kai dpbds Exes 
rd deiv elvas roxodrov. It thus becomes clear that in Plato’s time the 
notion of charity that begins at home was susceptible of applica- 
tion to such matters as self-indulgence. Another extension is 
found in Plato, Apol. 30a: ratra xai vewrépw xai mpecBurépe, dv 
évrvyxave, monow, cai dor@, paddov 8€ rois dorois, pov 
éyyrrépo tare yéver. Socrates will do good unto all men, but most 
of all to those of his own household. Here the irony of the 
suggestion is so plain that he that runs may read it. Equally 
ironical are the words of Nicias in Plato’s Laches 187e€: O¢ po 
Boxeis Sri, ds dv éyyirara Swxpdrovs 7 Sowep yéver, 
diadeydpevos, avayxn a’r@, dpa xai mepi GAdov rov mpédrepov 
Gpénrat diaréyeoOar, py mavecOar ind rovrov meprayopevoy TO mplv 
tunéon cis 16 Adyov, Syrwa tpérov viv re Cp Kal 
rév mapednrvOdra Biov BeBioxer. In the light of what has 
already been said the meaning of the passage is clear and the 
text sound. He who would see what absurdities—not to speak 
of the indecent suggestions—even great scholars may propose in 
trying to amend a text perfectly sound but misunderstood, may 
read a curious lesson in the adnotatio critica of Schanz’s edition. 
To mention only two proposals: Schleiermacher suggested 
bracketing yévee; but this procedure, as Stallbaum clearly 
showed, leaves Ady» hovering unsupported in the air. Burnet 
brackets Asy@ Somep yévea, adopting the suggestion of Cron, who 
regards the words as a gloss, or more properly, it seems, as two 
glosses, \éy@ being first correctly supplied to ¢yyirara 7, and éomep 
yéva. being then added as a reference to Apol. 30a. 

He who hesitates to support the MS tradition in this case 
may find his doubts quickly resolved on comparing the curious 
parallel presented by Terence, Phormio 325 foll., where the 


parasite says: 

Ah, 
nén itast: factimst periclum, iam pedum uisast uia. 
quod me censes hémines iam deuérberasse usque ad necem, 
héspites, tum cfiuis? quo magis ndéui, tanto saépius. 
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Here Fleckeisen condemned v. 328 and Dziatzko brackets it, 
saying: “ V. 328 erscheint einerseits so inhaltlos und bietet 
anderseits so schwere, durch Konjektur gar nicht zu beseitigende 
Anstdésse, dass ich ihn entschieden fiir interpoliert halte. Wie 
ist tum zu erklaren? Zu moui ferner lasst sich bei unge- 
zwungener Interpretation doch nur eos erganzen, was einen 
durchaus unangemessenen, dem Charakter des Phormio gar 
nicht entsprechenden Sinn giebt”. As to Dziatzko’s objections, 
Donatus says on tum: ‘ dvaxdéAovdoy secundum : deest enim supra, 
cum. Et bene posterius posuit id quod maius est’. Elmer well 
refers to Andria 262 and Cic. Philip. 3, 3, 7 for the use of ¢um. 
Dziatzko is quite right (as against Casaubon, who interprets 
‘ Quo notior uia, tanto plures quotidie perdo’) in regard to nouz; 
it does have for its logical object homines, not uiam. But if one 
recognizes the ironical allusion to charity that begins at home, 
the verse is neither ‘ inhaltlos’ nor unsuited to the situation or to 
the character of Phormio. It is pleasant to note that, though 
Tyrrell follows Dziatzko in bracketing the line, the American 
editors, Professors Elmer and Ashmore, defend it. The fact that 
these two passages, fundamentally so similar, should have been 
misunderstood and consequently mutilated in authors as far 
apart as Plato and Terence, suggested the desirability of a note 
on the proverbial charity that begins at home. 


W. A. HEIDEL. 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


Greek and Latin Inscriptions. Part III of the Publications of an 
American Archaeological Expedition to Syria in 1899-1900. 
By WILLIAM KELLY PRENTICE. The Century Co., New 
York, 1908. 4°. Pp. XIV + 352. $15.00. 


This large luxurious and too expensive royal quarto volume 
(11 by 14 in.), printed on the best of paper and in beautiful type 
with few misprints presents 438 Greek and Latin inscriptions, 
more than half of them previously unedited. They were dis- 
covered in the first Princeton Expedition to Syria which took the 
field eight or nine years before the publication of this third 
volume. This expedition has proved one of the most important 
ever sent out by Americans, and no American undertaking 
except those of Professor Sterrett has yielded so many interesting 
inscriptions. The volume has been made attractive to the lay- 
man as well as to the epigraphist by the insertion of translations, 
and the dryness of epigraphical comment has been enlivened 
at times by brilliant similes and anecdotes. It is immensely 
refreshing to find a short series of little commonplace carvings 
(p. 39), about 3 cm. high, on a lintel likened by Professor Pren- 
tice’s vivid imagination to so many and so varied objects of 
nature and common life. The first reminds him of the head of a 
Syrian spade, the second makes his mind migrate to the circular 
life-preservers hanging from the rail of an ocean steamer, the 
third is compared to a salamander, for a likeness of the fourth he 
has leaped from the salamander crawling on ruined carvings to 
sunny Italy and its fiasco of sparkling chianti. However, he is 
willing to end the series by calling a cross across. To be surea 
vivid imagination is a light that sometimes leads astray. When 
Professor Prentice speaks a few lines further on of a “ double- 
barrelled wish”, meaning thereby a wish for a blessing upon 
them who bless and a curse upon those who curse our imagin 
faculty is inclined to resent the picture. Out of the same mout 
proceed blessing and cursing, but both barrels of shot-guns, as 
we know them, are alike injurious. Nor are we much given 
to using the metaphor of a boomerang in a good sense. The 
crooked stick of the Australian seems to stand in all good 
literature for some deadly fling which recoils upon the thrower 
himself and to liken a blessing to a boomerang is surely a piece 
of new and striking rhetoric, just a bit crooked like the Australian 
weapon itself. The fact is, mental images have a peculiar way of 
coming upon us strongly just because they are concrete and at 
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the same time hazily because we do not look squarely and 
sharply at them. Plato always saw the physical basis of his 
metaphors with perfect sharpness, which is not always the case 
with us, or else Professor Prentice would not go right on in the 
next sentence to speak of a man’s being “ careful what he said of 
other people’s houses, his own now being glazed”. What he 
meant no doubt was that the man was to be careful what stones 
he threw at other people’s houses, his own being glazed. To 
picture one’s mere talk about another man’s house as provoking 
that other to break the glass in your own is not a very vigorous 
image, nor was it in all probability the one Professor Prentice 
had in mind. However, such wrong metaphors as these, which 
I have taken from a single half page (p. 39), and such ungram- 
matical sentences as (p. 232): “Each doorway admits to a 
roomy central chamber, each of which contains in its walls three 
arcosolia”, are not common. Professor Prentice’s comparisons 
and mental images are on the whole exceedingly suggestive, 
and the reader is grateful for the effective way in which they 
heighten and brighten what otherwise might be very scholarly 
but possibly a little dreary. There are a couple of incidents, 
interesting if not relevant on pp. 60 and 232, which it would take 
too much space to quote here. One of them indicates how a 
place may be made holy, the other the unsanitary ways of 
Syrian natives. 

But to return to the make-up of the volume, it is also well 
illustrated with photographs ; but the practice of photographing 
a stone or monument with the squeeze covering the inscription is 
not to be praised. The letters themselves in such a photograph 
are hidden by the paper, whereas in a photograph of an inscrip- 
tion not covered by a squeeze the letters might be legible or at 
least suggested. Nor is our lack of such direct photographs 
wholly made good by substituting for them beautiful and clear 
reproductions of casts made from squeezes. This process is in 
itself helpful to a high degree, and when the casts are skilfully 
colored ef p. 138) as they are by the editor, they help us to see 
and realize the nature of the inscriptions themselves. A direct 

hotograph, nevertheless, leaves less chance of obscuration and 
illegibility because its immediate touch with the original avoids 
the two removes of the squeeze and the cast, and because of the 
peculiar faithfulness which light alone shows in recording details 
on a sensitized plate. I may be pardoned another general 
remark before I take up the analysis of the inscriptions them- 
selves. A map of Syria with the location of the towns where the 
inscriptions were found would have been useful. If repetition of 
text (cf. pp. 2 and 29) within the same volume is allowed, why not 
repeat such a map in this third volume even if it will appear in 
Vol. I, which will perhaps not be accessible to epigraphists? 

The inscriptions here published belong to four different regions 
which are treated in Chapters II, III, IV, and V respectively. 
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Chapter II comprises the inscriptions of the Djebel il-A‘la, 
Djebel Barisha and Djebel Halakah. This is the region west of 
Aleppo and extending from the 3oth parallel of latitude on the 
south to Kal‘at Sim‘an, which is about opposite the centre of the 
Lake of Antioch. These inscriptions are dated according to the 
Era of Antioch which an in October, 49 B.C. The inscrip- 
tions of chapter III come from the region which lies south of the 
first, called the region of Djebel Rtha, and from Kal‘at il-Mudik, 
the ancient Apamea. They are mostly dated according to the 
Seleucid era which began October, 312 B. C.,some using how- 
ever the era of Antioch. The third region (chap. IV) includes 
Selemfyeh and Kinnesrin, and the Djebel il-Hass and the Djebel 
Shbét. The first of these is about twenty miles southeast of 
Hama, the second is a small village on the site of ancient Chalcis, 
about twenty miles southwest of Aleppo. The third is a long 
mountain range east of il-Matkh and the fourth a smaller moun- 
tain southeast of the Djebel il-Hass. The inscriptions from this 
region are dated according to the Seleucid era and belong in the 
main to the sixth century A. D. In chapter IV are included also 
eighteen inscriptions from Ba‘albek, Tell Nebi Minds, Hama, 
Ma‘arrit in-Nu‘man, Khan Sebil, Isriyeh, Palmyra, the “ Khan 
il-Abyad” on the route from Palmyra to Damascus, and Dmér. 
The fourth region (chap. V) is the Djebel Haur4n, the mountain 
range lying southeast of Damascus and east of the Sea of 
Tiberias, a region already often visited. The inscriptions are 


dated by the name of an emperor or governor or according to the 
era of Bosra which began March, 105 A. D. or according to local 
eras. Chapters II and III are a complete Corpus of the Greek 
and Latin inscriptions from the regions there treated, many of 
which were already published. But only rarely does Professor 
Prentice _— as unedited an inscription already known. 


Chapters IV and V, however, give only the inscriptions reported 
by the Princeton expedition. 

Chapter I is an introduction on the Character and Purpose of 
the Inscriptions of Northern Central Syria. The inscriptions fall 
chronologically into two groups, the one ranging from 60 A. D. 
to 250 A. D., the other from 324 to 609 A.D. Many are definitely 
dated by year, indiction, month, and day, so for example that 
which is reproduced in gilt on the cover, Els Geds pdvos. “Erovs 
{Pr’, unvds Topy(ai)ou si (Sept. 349 A. D.). Those of the earlier 
period relate to temples and statues of pagan gods or to sepul- 
chral monuments, whereas those of the later period are found 
on nearly every sort of monument but especially upon tombs, 
churches, and private houses. The later inscriptions are mostly 
Christian, whereas the earlier ones contain no Christian symbol © 
and no reference to the Christian religion. Many of the Christian 
inscriptions reflect the church ritual and perhaps these are the 
most interesting in the book because of the much light they 
throw on the ritual and life of the early Christian communities in 
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Syria. Many quote directly from the Bible, especially the Psalms 
and the New Testament, passages which are not in any of the 
extant Greek liturgies. Our knowledge of liturgies is thus greatly 
increased by the work of Professor Prentice; for with the exception 
of the Didache of the Apostles (which proves there was a 
liturgy as early as its date, the second century A. D.), and the 
remains of the liturgies in the Apostolic Constitutions we have 
none whose present form is older than the eighth century B. Cc. 
These inscriptions are carved mostly on buildings, especially 
on lintels, and Professor Prentice argues that the main cause for 
inscribing them in that position was superstition, and the purpose 
was to bring good luck, but especially to avert evil. Even in 
what seems to be a genuine expression of piety Professor Prentice 
thinks there is much superstition. Especially interesting in this 
connection are the formulae or magic words expressed in the 
form of cryptograms. Any group of Greek letters whose 
numerical value equalled a certain sum could be represented by 
another group whose numerical value equalled the same sum. 
So gre’ = 535 = 20 (K’) + 400(v') + 100(p’) + 10(’) + 5 = 
Kipte. For XMI, which occurs very often, the interpretation of 
Waddington rather than that of De Rossi and others [X(piorés), 
M(examA), is adopted, x(psords) (6 éx) M(apias) y(evvndeis). 


t 
The numerical value of XMI is 643 = “Ayes 6 Geds, the beginning 
of the “trisagion”. However, Professor Prentice does not seem 
to know the article by Leclercq in the Dictionnaire d’Archéologie 


Chrétienne et de Liturgie (s. v. amphores), a work not cited 
at all by him. Other such are dxon = 
= 2443 = "Ingois 6 Xpaorés, HNA = 8051 = Psalms cxx, 8 = Kupuos 
an inscription very common on lintels, and according to Professor 
Prentice a magic charm. 

I doubt if Professor Prentice does not find too much supersti- 
tion in these lintel inscriptions. His general remarks on p. 25 
tempt one to make additional general remarks per conira. It is 
true some of us fear to seat thirteen at a table less one should die 
within a year and feel happier if not with a Greek inscription at 
least with a horseshoe upon the lintel of our door. But on the 
other hand many a Romanist prays from a sincere heart even 
while he offers incense, really reaches after the mother heart of 
God in kneeling before some plaster image of Mary, and sees the 
cross in its deepest meanings within the carved crucifix which he 
carries. In these lintel inscriptions there very likely was some 
element of superstition and of faith in magic. Yet I believe the 
truly Christian element to have been much more largely present 
than Professor Prentice thinks in his “so-called Christian inscrip- 
tions” and that not all were prophylactic. After all we must 
judge men to a large extent by their words. These formulae are 
not, for the most part, verbally “addressed to evil spirits” 
(p. 25). They are addressed to God and Christ and Holy Beings 
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(cf. supra, Kipsos guddgn riv gov, etc., cf. no. 116, 
X(ptor)¢, and many others). They may have been intended in 
part to avert evil spirits but to avert them by the fositive use of 
the divine power and blessing, which is a very different matter 
from any mere negative exorcism. For the most part they do 
not say, “ Avaunt, thou evil spirit”, but they say, “ Be present, 
Oh God, with thy help”. Nor does the element of magic and 
superstition appear to me to be so very strongly present even in 
the few inscriptions given by Professor Prentice which do contain 
the direct mention of evil spirits. There are many people in our 
own day who cannot fairly be classed as superstitious who 
believe in the reality and personality of evil spirits and of Satan 
himself, and also believe in the power of the presence of God and 
Christ to keep these evil spirits away. If this is superstition, it 
is superstition of a very high order and includes a true moral and 
ethical quality. To say “Xpiorod ré vixos * hedye Sarava” is a very 
different thing from putting a Faust’s Drudenfuss or penta- 
gram over the door. To say (p. 19) 6 Seondrns 
X(ptorés), 6 Yids, Adyos r(od) O(co)d, evOade [x 
xaxéy iS a very different thing from inscribing the lintel of our 
door with Paracelsus’ hexagram. I think too that we must 
distinguish between the instruments a man uses and the purpose 
with which he uses them. A rough illustration is suggested by 
Professor Prentice’s own reference to Rev. XIII 18.’ Professor 
Prentice does not explain, though of course he knows, that John 
indicates the name of the persecuting Nero by the numerical 
cryptogram 666 with the value of the letters in Népe» Kaicap given 
as if they were Hebrew letters with their Hebrew numerical 
value (op #193). When the Apocalypse fell into the hands of a 
Jew, he could solve the shrewd enigma. Now I venture to say 
no one would attribute the slightest particle of superstition to the 
Apostle because he made use of such a cryptogram. He used it 
simply because to say Nero outright might have cost the life of 
any man in whose possession the writing was discovered. In 
other words John’s purpose was neither superstitious nor reli- 
gious but simply a piece of practical shrewdness. Whatever 
superstition there might be in other men’s use of cryptograms, 
there certainly was none in his. In like manner these Syrian 
lintel inscriptions might take cryptogrammic forms because 
cryptogrammic forms were current and customary, and yet their 
genuine intent might contain only the smallest modicum of 
superstition. Religious feeling in every age clothes itself in the 
forms and customs of that age except that it baptises them and 
adapts them to its purpose just as one may use current coin to 


1It annoys one’s sense of accuracy to find Professor Prentice repeating the 
popular mistake of the man in the street who because of the numerousness of 
the visions in the ’A7oxdéAvyuc pluralizes the English translation by adding an 
s to Revelation. He does this so many times (pp. 23, 35, 134 ¢¢ passim) that 
one cannot charge it to the proof-reader. 
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evar food or to purchase poison. I cannot but think that 
rofessor Prentice has discovered superstition in formulae which 
do indeed resemble the formulae which superstition uses but are 
in reality only the expression of genuine religious faith in a form 
which was in habitual use for many purposes no more supersti- 
tious than the purpose of John in giving the number of the beast. 
In fact I am inclined to regard the whole mass of these inscrip- 
tions whether published by Professor Prentice or others as one 
regards the various uses of the divine name to-day. One man 
uses it with positive profanity, a second as a mere involuntary 
and almost meaningless exclamation, a third as part of the 
mechanical utterance of a fashionable liturgy, a fourth as an 
expression of sincere devotion, and a fifth as expressing the ver 
essence of the soul’s adoration. As it is now, so it was then. it 
is a question of the proportionate amount of the various emotions 
or thoughts behind the words and it does seem to me that the 
proportion of superstition or frivolity (cf. p. 20) or magic for 
example is fairly well indicated by the proportion of the inscrip- 
tions which express superstition or frivolity or magical intent, 
and that proportion according to the showing of the present 
volume is not large, and it is no more legitimate inductively to 
carry over the element of superstition into formulae which do not 
express it than it would be to carry the element of religious 
reverence, in the reverse direction, over into expressions where it 
is not manifest. 

Another feature of general interest in these inscriptions is 
their orthography. There are many cases of dittography, hap- 
lography, corrections, wrong syntax, and wrong spellings. 
Many show the pronunciation of the times which has a decided 
resemblance to the modern Greek pronunciation, though this is 
not mentioned. Among the good indices is an orthographical 
and grammatical one (p. 350), and a few examples will suffice here. 
P. 66, no. 44 we have cipeve = ojpawe, and viv = ini; p. 87, no. 70 
ei for 4; p. 135, NO. 120 pi for ph ; 
P- I5I, no. 148 6 beds (accented by Professor Prentice 
Bivopéwv) rdv rov where o is for 
a, « for v and «, » for o; p. 154, no. 153 xé dé for xai vioi where e is 
for a and also for o (the only case); p. 167, no. 171 dpxicw ipas 
mpds O(€d)y adige (for which we should un- 
doubtedly read dvite = dvoigat) ra A(ei)Wava pov where 
is for «, « for o, v forse; p. 189, nO. 216 ’E» Xpvorov where a 
is for o and v fore; p. 206, no, 241 Odpet, obdis dédvaros where 
is for «&; p. 207, NO. 242 Kai (éA- is misprint) airdy 
xaraBény (for which we should read atrév) el(s) 
Bixeos where ¢ is for ac and undoubtedly 
represents the pronunciation of the times ; p. 214, no. 249 raccew 
for maow; Pp. 224, NO. 265 émndnunoa Karas, ral 
Evgnra: imép juod, where stands for for 
xeipat, for and edgnra is probably for a use of the 
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active voice of a deponent verb; P» 240, no. 295 we have 
’adév[aros] for ’A@dvaros and imoybis é[pas] for imayeis jpas. 
The break-down of syntax is seen in such inscriptions as p. 219, 
no. 257, where we have dya with the genitive, and as p. 48, no. 
21; p. 52, no. 26; p. 73, no. 52; p. 86, no. 67, etc., where we 
have the accusative with Bonééw. P. 78, no. 58 we seem to have 
the genitive, though the dative may be meant since 6 and 0 are 
confused in these inscription, Baxbcoy rot xécpov. P. 58, no. 32 
we have éuiv mavras. 

Another interesting feature is the form which proper names, 
undoubtedly Semitic in origin, take in these Greek inscriptions, 
but I cannot go into detail and must pass on to a few suggestions 
with regard to some of the inscriptions themselves. 

P. 37, no. 8b for YTTA read ira[rqy(= most excellent) rather than 
(y)v(v)a[ixa]. P. 38, no. 9 érous dpg(ayévov?). This reading is not 
“very doubtful ” but certain, cf. Rev. Arch. IX 1907, p. 287, no. 6; 
p. 288, no. 8. An acquaintance with this article by De Ricci, who 
republishes from a manuscript in the Hague copies made of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions of Syria by the Belgian consul Gosche 
about 1700, when the stones were much more legible, would have 
saved Professor Prentice several mistakes and enabled him to give 
better readings than his own. Instead of his ceS[épevos(?)], 
xdpw (p. 37) Gosche reads retuijs cal xdpw. (Rev. 
Arch. l. c., p. 288). Instead of ’Eyéverw Nov|p]iunos yx’ 
dp£(apévov?) p. 38 Gosche correctly read ’Eyéverw jn(vds) Topr(saiov) 
rod yy’ grove cf. ibid., pp. 282, 287. P. 41, 
no. 12 Professor Prentice says that s as a sign of abbreviation is 
noteworthy, and nothing more. This is its first occurrence in this 
volume though it is very frequent in Syrian inscriptions sometimes 
as a mark of punctuation, somestimes as a sign of abbreviation, 
and sometimes as an abbreviation itself for xai. Yet there is no 
comment, except pp. 81, 192, and the sign is omitted altogether 
from the index of abbreviations and symbols (p. 349). The sign 
occurs in nos. 17, °22 (where it is attached to the bottom of 
lambda, $1A,so that there was no letter after gs. as Professor 
Prentice says), 29, 56, 60, 61, 62, 71,75, 90, 91, 120, 121, 122, 288, 
297, 301, 305, 306, 314, 319, 332, 364d, 367, 368, but no mention 
or indication is made of this fact in most cases. In no. 29 Il. 12, 
14, 17, in no. 61, in no. 62, in no. 71, in no. 122, l. 3 (where read 
iyia rols xupiots xép8os), in no. 314 this sign is for «ai, but is 
overlooked. In no. 301 it is mistaken for iota and dyi(ov) is 
wrongly read for dy(iov) as in no. 332, 1. 4. In no. 319 no indica- 
tion is given in the text that we have eioe8*8 and deon'r, rather 
unique forms for ebaeB(eordrovs) and deon(éras) [Professor Prentice 
prints the impossible form dean(érovs)]. Professor Prentice also 
fails to note that an abbreviation is often indicated by a diagonal 
cross line, cf. no. 29, 1. 14 ENAO$ (cf. Am. J. Arch. XII_1908, 
p. 344f.),no. 71 KAPTTOOOP;; no. 75, ll. 4, 5 P should be P, and 
1. 3 we should read ENAO§, and no. 207 INA+ and no. 232 
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Ke= kai. P. 103, no. 97 for read ¢yparooig= 
aixpadecig; no. 93, |. 2 Professor Prentice says with Franz ‘‘ Quid 
ibi dictum sit, exputari nequit”’, but Gosche gives in his copy 
8eondrns moddois € .. yxaipwr érous dno’ 
(cf. Rev. Arch., 1. c., p. 291, no. 24). Again p. 113 Gosche’s 
copy is better, especially in Il. 3, 4 where for Prentice’s HAIBOYS 
read EiAaBois. Nos. 102, 104, 110, III, 112, 113, 116, IIg are 
also published from Gosche’s copies in Rev. Arch.1.c. P. 127, 
no. 110 there is no special comment on the form pdxpa instead 
of pdxrpa in the sense of sarcophagus. We should probably 
accent on the last syllable as De Ricci (Rev. Arch. 1. c.) and the 
MSS of Polybius XXX 20 do. P. 131, no. 115 the translation is 
extraordinary. It should be “Alulaios made this for his father 
and his own (not his father’s) wife. I, Nikanor made this for my 
father and my (not his) wife, Eudemo” (rj yuvaxei pov). For 
Ev8nu read Evénuot. A feminine, not a masculine is wanted, and 
Eidnua would be a good Kosenname. P. 146, no. 135 for 
Succ(e)sso Gemelli, [O]](u)larcii, etc. read Successo Gemelli 
A(uli) Larcii, etc., and in the Greek for ’QdovAapiov read AdAov 
Aapxiov, Cf. no. 15 Mdpxos “QAov. P. 151, no. 147 something like 
pvetav [aidv(sov) would fit the 
letters of the facsimile much better than pveiay 6(pa)r}(v) wedav 
(cf. no. 317). P. 201, no. 230 it is better to read rpéyos than 
rpoxés 6 Bios (“ Life is a race” rather than “ Life is a wheel”; 
cf. Ps. 19,5; Eccl.9,11; Heb. 12,1; 1 Cor. 9, 24) in view of the 
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next inscription, no. 231. P. 228, no. 273 éyévero } dpeatia does 
ENT AI 


not fit the letters of the facsimile IK TTPN TWN. Some 
official’s name ending in -mpérev is wanted. P. 244, no. 305 read 
Augustus for “august” in translation, and perhaps better than 
xupiov in yadnvordrov [ xupiov] jpav deondrov, etc. would be coderdrov or 
évdo¢(ordrov), or better still didoxpiorov (cf. Am. J. Arch. IX, 1905, 
p-. 325). Likewise in no. 306 where the restoration of xvpiov makes 
]. 2 shorter than other lines. P. 283, no. 356 read mpépotpos for 
rupspotpos = [w]upépotpos = mupcpevos. 

What strictures I have made upon the broad pages of this fine 
volume must not be taken so seriously as to invalidate to any 
considerable extent its fundamental worth, which is really very 
great. Only one who has puzzled and brooded over such 
strange incisions in old stones as are here studied and has 
patiently yet restlessly striven to read their letters, to hit upon 
the right letters to add, and to change the ignorant spellings of a 
deteriorated culture into what they really stand for, and who 
knows by experience what a powerful mental grasp is needed to 
see a large series of inscriptions in the setting and framework 
and light and very atmosphere of the period and conditions to 
which they belong, can appreciate the constructive insight, the 
effectively interpretative sympathy of high classical culture with 
the often crude and half obliterated cuttings of a depressed age, 
and the power of generalization which so successfully groups and 
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arranges its materials as to show their main and telling signifi- 
cance. Professor Prentice has performed a very difficult task 
well and his wide acquaintance with Syrian epigraphy and 
liturgies has served him in good stead. It may not be imperti- 
nent to add that the undogmatic modesty with which Professor 
Prentice writes makes the present reviewer feel that his already 
high estimate of this work would be still further enhanced by being 
in the presence of the stones themselves, many of which were 
examined again in the second Princeton expedition of 1905. 


Davip M. RoBINsON. 
Jouns Hopxins University. 


De Apollonii Rhodii Elocutione. By GrorG Borscu. 
tingen, 1908. 

This doctor’s dissertation, which has passed through the hands 
of the Berlin professors Wilamowitz and Wilhelm Schulze, deals 
in two chapters with so much of the diction of Apollonius of 
Rhodes as is included in his verbs. In the first chapter, the 
divergence of Apollonius from Homeric precedent in the form 
and use of verbs is discussed. The second chapter is devoted to 
verbs that are foreign to Homer. 

In a brief introduction the author draws his lines of demarca- 
tion. The overshadowing influence of Homer upon the later 
Greek epic is, of course, to be assumed. Reference is made to 
subsidiary influence, proceeding from Hesiod, Aratus, Mim- 
nermus, Philitas and Phanocles. The dependence of Apollonius 
upon Callimachus and Theocritus is reviewed in a conservative 
way. Imitations of the Ilias Parva, the Hymns, of Empedocles, 
Eumelus and Antimachus are shown. This survey of the earlier 

ets to whom Apollonius is indebted is not, however, the 
important thing. The real problem is to determine how the later 
poet has used his epic inheritance, by way of change, of innova- 
tion and of enrichment. To measure the degree of the later 
poet’s divergence from Homer and to discover the causes of this 
divergence will show the extent to which the studious imitator of 
the past is a child of his own age. For not even the most 
scrupulous care in the use of an obsolete idiom can keep the poet 
of a later day entirely free from the living forces of the language 
that he daily uses. Prominent among these forces are analogy, 
and the demand for new expressions that correspond to new 
objects and ideas. The divergence of the later poet from Homer, 
when clearly perceived, reveals the forces that were active in the 
poet’s own day. A knowledge of this divergence and of the 
causes which are behind it is of importance in estimating the 
poet’s own work and the work of all of his kind; it is further of 
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value in that it affords a glimpse of the course which the language 
has taken during its history. As far as concerns Apollonius, 
there has been no dearth of investigations into the actual differ- 
ences between Homer and the later epic. But there has been no 
corresponding attempt to determine causes. Dr. Boesch, then, 
proposes to deal with causes, to pass from facts to principles. 

In considering Apollonius as a craftsman, two distinct influ- 
ences are to be recognized as at work. These two influences are 
natural opposites, yet they coexist and oftentimes work side by 
side. On the one hand, Apollonius was acquainted with Homeric 
usage to the smallest detail. Dr. Boesch quotes with approval 
the conclusion of Witte: ‘‘Das Werk des Apollonius ist ge- 
schrieben auf Grund der umfassendsten Einzeluntersuchungen 
iiber Homer und seine Sprache; auf Grund von philologischen 
Untersuchungen, an die bis auf den heutigen Tag noch kein 
Moderner gedacht hat”. On the other hand Apollonius often 
deviates from Homeric precedent in a way which can be explained 
only on the supposition that he was swayed by forces that were 
dominant in his own day. Apollonius archaizes, most minutely 
and laboriously. Yet he does not always archaize. A good 
example of the outworking of these two forces is to be found in 
the use of the prepositions in composition. That els and pera, as 
elements of compound words, were on the decline, has been 
observed for the later period. The usage of Apollonius registers, 
for a relatively early period, the same tendency ; but for «is, only. 
He uses few non-Homeric compounds with és, only four in all, 
whereas émi, dvd, da, and above all ov», are freely applied to form 
new compounds, unknown to Homer. Many of these are of the 
poet’s own coinage. In the case of eis, then, Apollonius reflects 
the situation of his own time. The opposite is true of pera. 
Apollonius knew well that perd was yielding to oi», yet he coins 
a relatively large number of new compounds with yperd, all of them 
poetical in coloring. One other preposition, the poetical dy¢i, is 
similarly treated. 

The scrupulous attention which Apollonius paid to Homeric 
usage is shown, for example, in his avoidance of the future 
passive tense system, the future optative, and of adjectives in 
-txos except within the narrow Homeric limits. In the light of 
these facts, Dr. Boesch disallows the possibility that Apollonius 
used xowds, the later equivalent of the Homeric ome For xowny 
which has stood in the text of I. 103 since Brunck’s day, he reads 
xeivny, “illam ”, i. e. famosam, appealing to the ancient tradition 
preserved in the scholia. 

In respect of the voice of verbs, Apollonius presents certain 
novelties. In some verbs he uses a middle form for Homer’s 
active, in others, an active for Homer’s middle.’ Again, a group 
of verbs; e. g., ¢pvéaive, appears with a new active form and a 


1Comp. A. J. P. IV 428; XXIII 131; XXVII 331; XXX 105.—B. L. G. 
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transitive meaning. These phenomena are in part traceable to 
the tendency of the later speech to create transitive actives out of 
intransitive middles. Instructive is the active rexraivw, for the 
earlier middle. Apollonius is here, as in the intransitive use of 
the active xdivw, the herald of the Common Dialect, one of whose 
traits is the confusion of active and middle. Out of this confusion 
just the opposite result arises, in the case of airéw, reivw, happdooe, 
and perpéw, whose middle forms are used by Apollonius with the 
force of the active. The use of the optative in a final clause, after 
a primary tense, in I. 657, 797, 1003; IV. 399, is interpreted by 
Dr. Boesch as a sign that the use of the optative was already on 
the wane: Apollonius is the forerunner of the decline which we 
find in Polybius and the almost total extinction of the optative in 
the New Testament writers.’ 

Chapter II deals with verbs that are foreign to Homer. The 
problem here is two-fold: to determine, first, whether the word 
in question has been drawn from current usage or from a poetic 
source ; and, further, when this question is settled, to determine 
what poets Apollonius has followed and on what dialectic founda- 
tion his idiom rests. Dr. Boesch gives a list of twenty-five verbs 
found in Apollonius but not found in the earlier epic. These 
verbs for the most part have associations with the Ionic dialect. 
More significant is the transitive use of BAacré» found also in 
Hippocrates and in the LXX, and therefore referable to the 
popular Ionic speech. The unepic form yaroyeiv, II. 1005, owes 
its Doric a directly to Lycophron, ultimately to tragedy. The 
verb érAéw has a similar history. Dr. Boesch finds other traces of 
indebtedness to Lycophron. Aratus, too, led the way in coining 
verbs -aw; g., &yd, cratdw. Apollonius not only borrows his 
new verbs, but makes the new ones éravéidw, xarngidw, peonuBpido. 
By way of explanation of these many new verbs, it is to be 
observed that the suffix was alive in the later period, as the 
dywonde Of Polybius, for example, shows. Further, these forma- 
tions, especially in the participial mood, lent themselves easily to 


1 American scholars have employed themselves a good deal with Apollonius 
and Dr. Boesch might have found some interesting illustrations of his second 
section, ‘Quanta subtilitate Apollonius Homerum imitatus sit’, in Goodwin, 
Apollonius Rhodius, His Figures, Syntax and Vocabulary (J. H. U. Diss., 
1891). Of course, Haggett, A Comparison of Apollonius Rhodius and Homer in 
Prepositional Sonnet J. H. U. Diss., 1904) and Oswald, The Prepositions in 
Apollonius Rhodius (Cath. U. Diss., 1904) lie outside of Dr. Boesch’s restricted 
range as does Apollonius’ coincidence with Homer in the matter of 4 with the 
vocative(A. J. P.XXIV197). Needless to say, the authors of these dissertations 
were trained not merely to collect facts but also to study the conflict of linguistic 
development with artistic tradition so that the line of research marked out 
by Dr. Boesch was not unfamiliar to them, and the subtle variations from 
Homer have been illuminated by them also. Unfortunately, there is no 
clearinghouse for studies of this kind and the same grist has to be ground 
over and over again. Some years ago Schrwyzer began a ‘ Jahresbericht’ but 
he was evidently overwhelmed by the magnitude of his task, with which he 
wrestled manfully but in vain.—B. L. G. 
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the needs of the dactylic verse, just as did the adjectives in -oeis, 
of which Apollonius coins five, and the substantives in -ovyn, of 
which he coins six. A parallel phenomenon is the multiplication 
of adjectives in -akeos by Oppian. 

The investigation of Dr. Boesch, presenting as it does a wide 
survey of the facts and dealing with a large mass of material offers 
to the special student of Apollonius much of value beyond what 
has been indicated in the above summary. I have attempted to 
give the author’s point of view, his method of approach, believing 
that that is the most significant thing. Not only does he deal 
with the language of Apollonius as an historical problem, but he 
deals with it broadly, bringing prominently into consideration the 
common speech as well as the conventional literary language. 


EDWARD FITCH. 


CHRISTIAN HUELSEN, The Roman Forum, its History and its 
Monuments: translated by Jesse Benedict Carter. Second 
edition revised and enlarged. Rome, Loescher & Co., and 
New York, G. E. Stechert & Co., 1909. 271 pp. $1.75. 


During the last five years Professor Huelsen’s little book has 
proved itself not only the most satisfactory of guides for the 
serious-minded layman but the best outline and introductory 
handbook for the professional student. Now, barely three years 
after the first appearance of the English version, based on the 
second German edition, we have new evidence of its popularity 
in the demand for a second issue. These years, it is true, have 
_ not been marked by such important discoveries in the Forum as 

those which aroused the enthusiasm of archaeologists in the years 
from 1899 to 1904, but there has been some progress and of this 
the author has in most cases taken full account. The useful 
bibliography (pp. 253-260) has been enlarged somewhat by the 
addition of references to the most recent literature and an entire 
new section has been added to the book to describe the ¢vibunal 
— Other notable changes are the addition of the 

atin text to the translations from Ovid (pp. 3 and 146), Plautus 
(p. 14), and Statius (pp. 142f.), here and there a correction of 
statement, and in many places a marked improvement from the 
point of view of English expression, though we are still occasionally 
reminded of the language which underlies the translation. Some 
of the cuts previously used have been omitted, but more have been 
added, bringing the total number of illustrations from 139 of the 
old edition up to 151. The most interesting of these are the 
Forum as represented in the plan of the Anonymus Einsidlensis 
(p. 30), and the photographs taken from a balloon under the 
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direction of Major Moris. Ina few instances drawings have been 
changed or corrected, as, for example, the reconstruction of the 
Rostra (p. 76), which is no longer rectangular as it previously 
appeared, but has curving steps of approach in the rear. 

Coming now to matters of recent excavation or discussion, we 
notice that the foundations recently uncovered near the Arch of 
Titus are associated with private buildings rather than with the 
early temple of Juppiter Stator with which they have been 
thought to be connected. The difficulties in the way of identify- 
ing these walls with the substructures of the temple are, as I 
pointed out at the annual meeting of the Archaeological Institute 
of America in December, 1908, almost if not quite insuperable. 
In the brief account of the Forum of Trajan (pp. 21 f.) Professor 
Huelsen has not seen fit to change even a word of his earlier 
statement; for notwithstanding the interesting and important 
discoveries of the years 1906 and 1907 and the extensive discus- 
sion of them, he still believes in the old interpretation of the in- 
scription and in a great work of engineering by which the pro- 
jecting spur of the Quirinal was removed to make room for the 
imposing structures of Trajan. In this view I think that most 
scholars, after hearing his excellent arguments, will agree with 
him. Another monument which has been much discussed of 
late years is the Rostra, but in his treatment of this also the 
author has not been willing to modify his earlier views. The 
reasons for his position he hopes to explain in another place. In 
the section on the Basilica Aemilia (p. 133) there is no reference 
to the excavations which have been going on there—with inter- 
ruptions—for the last two or three years. We are told that the 
“main entrance must have been on the west end, facing the 
Curia; on the opposite end lay the apse, the excavation of which 
is soon to be undertaken He sy the words of the earlier edition 
unchanged. As a matter of fact, considerable progress has been 
made at that very point and in August, 1908, the workmen had 
almost reached the ancient level on the side next to the temple 
of Faustina. 

The great difficulties that attend the publication of an English 
work in a foreign country could not but result in a certain 
amount of typographical inaccuracy. In a cursory reading of 
the book I have noted almost forty errors of this sort, about 
half of them mistakes in reference numbers, for which the foreign 
printer can scarcely be held responsible. Most of these, however, 
are not seriously misleading: still, it might be well on p. 255, in 
section XV, to correct R. M. 1903 to R. M. 1893, and on page 
263, in number 57, for Rém. Mitth. 1903 to read Rom. Mitth. 
1893. On p. 29, in line 6, “ at the forth of the Capitol” for “ at 
the foot of the Capitol” would of course cause no misunder- 
standing. But the few typographical mistakes do not really 
detract seriously from the value of the book, which in its enlarged 
and improved form will continue to be what it has been in the 
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, the most convenient and attractive handbook for the 
intelligent visitor to the Forum as well as a valuable outline for 
the more serious student. 

Harry LANGFORD WILSON. 


Elizabethan Drama, 1558-1642. A History of the Drama in 
England from the Accession of Queen Elizabeth to the 
Closing of the Theaters, to which is prefixed a Résumé of 
the Earlier Drama from its Beginnings. By FELix E. 
SCHELLING, Professor in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Boston and New York, Houghton, Mifflin & Company, 
1908. Two Volumes. 


The title-page defines sufficiently this valuable work, for what- 
ever minor criticisms may be made, it is a va/uable work and 
will be of great service to students of the Elizabethan Drama. 
As to the plan, it may be said that it treats in seventeen chapters 
the different kinds of literature according to subject that are 
comprised under the general head of Elizabethan Drama, and 
that are included within the chronological limits given. This 
plan necessitates the mention of the same author several times 
according to the nature of his subject-matter, and very briefly. 

As a matter of personal preference the writer may say that he 
prefers the method of Ward and other historians of the drama 
who have made their treatment of the plays cluster around the 
individual writers, whatever may have been their subject-matter. 
This gives more unity, and is an aid to the memory, for in a 
_ so ga of details, the memory should receive all the help 

ssible. 

“ has evidently been the intention of the author to notice even 
briefly, sometimes by title alone, all the attainable plays that 
have ever been written in this period of the English drama, and 
this has involved an immense amount of reading scarcely 
possible for one man. 

It may, however, be doubted whether this is worth while, and 
this writer is inclined to believe that Warburton’s cook conferred 
a boon upon English literature rather than inflicted a loss, and if 
he had had more pies to cover, the boon would have been all the 

reater. 
. We could readily have spared many minor writers, and the 
minor works of many greater ones. Life is too short to waste 
time over indifferent works, of which we have too many still left 
in the English drama. But if one undertakes to include all that 
have been preserved, Professor Schelling’s work comes as near 
perfection as any that has been written. 
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One objection to a brief and cursory treatment of plays is that 
the reader has not sufficient information to go on to be capable 
of judging of the merits of a particular work, for it is not to be 
expected that any reader can duplicate the exhaustive labor that 
the writer of this work has undergone. 

A Bibliographical Essay, a List of Plays, and what appears to 
be a good Index, always a great desideratum in a mass of 
details, conclude the work, for which all who are interested in the 
7 of the English drama will give thanks to the scholarly 
author. 

As slight additions to the bibliography, for no bibliography 
can be expected to be complete, the titles of one or two books 
that have come under the writer’s observation may be given. 

A thin brochure of twenty-eight pages, of which only four 
hundred and fifty copies were printed, entitled “Christopher 
Marlowe, Outlines of his Life and Works, by J. G. Lewis”, was 
issued from London and Canterbury in 1891, with a view to 
aiding the Marlowe Memorial. The author says in a prefatory 
note: “The writer was amazed at the ignorance, apathy, or 

ositive hostility displayed with reference to Marlowe. Some 
oa never even heard of his name; others had a vague remem- 
brance that he was a dramatist; whilst others again preferred to 
believe the unproved assertions of the poet’s enemies, rather 
than to accept gratefully the glorious gift of the poet’s works”. 
The writer quotes from Tamburlaine, Faustus, The Jew of Malta, 
The Massacre at Paris, Dido, Queen of Carthage, and Edward 
II; and from the poems, especially The Passionate Shepherd to 
his Love, and Raleigh's reply. Also, I would add to the bibli- 
ography of Volpone, “ Ben Jonson, his Volpone or The Foxe”, 
with illustrations by Aubrey Beardsley, which Beardsley’s death 
left incomplete, as he had intended to complete a series of 
twenty-four drawings, but lived to make but a cover design, a 
frontispiece, and vignettes to the argument, and to each of the 
five acts. The volume is in large quarto (London, Leonard 
Smithers & Co., 1898), and contains a critical essay by Vincent 
— on Ben Jonson, and a eulogy of Beardsley by Robert 

oss. 

It is handsomely bound in blue cloth and gold, and seems to 
have been issued for the sake of the illustrations, which are 
characteristic of the artist. The text is, doubtless, taken from 
the folio, as it preserves the dedication to “The Two Famous 
Universities ”, the epistle of Jonson, written “From my house in 
the Black Friars this II. of February, 1607”, the preliminary 
verses, and the old spelling. Professor Schelling’s Bibliography 
is voluminous and excellent. 


James M. GARNETT. 
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ARCHIV FUR LATEINISCHE LEXIKOGRAPHIE UND GRAMMATIK. 
VoL. XII. First Half. 


Pp. 1-10. E. Wolfflin, Der Pabst Gelasius als Latinist. His 
authorship of the De libris recipiendis et non recipiendis is denied 
on lexical grounds. G. was a reader of the pagan classics, for he 
quotes Lucan and Juvenal and shows familiarity with Cicero. 
Moreover, contrary to the custom of his time, he used Livy in the 
original instead of an epitome. His Latin is good, for the endo 
the fifth century. With one exception he uses the positive with 
quisque, instead of the superlative, and he introduces innovations 
in vocabulary, some of which became general usage. He has 
praesul = Pope, several times; complex for consortes, of the 
adherents of a sect ; sequax for sectatores; and he is fond of the 
tropical use of salire and its compounds. 


11-20. H. Stadler, Die Vorrede des lateinischen Dioskorides. 
Text with apparatus criticus. 


20. E. Wolfflin, Rutilus. This word, which is applied by 
Tacitus to the hair of the Germans, and by Calpurnius Flaccus 
to their complexion, does not mean “red” but blonde (cf. flavus) 
and fair (cf. candidus). 


E. Wolfflin, Maniculus. This form, also written manuclus, 
for manipulus, should be read in Sen. Dial. 7. 25. 2, on the 
authority of the best MSS. 


20-25. H. Stadler, Epistola Pseudohippocratis. Text and 
critical notes. 


26. E. Wolfflin, Zur Psychologie der Volker des Altertums. 
This subject, discussed by W. in ALL. VII. pp. 133 ff and 333 ff, 
was first scientifically treated in ancient times by the geographer 
Ptolemaeus (see Serv. on Aen. 6. 724). 


Signum, Glocke. Signum is parallel in meaning with campana, 
tintinnabulum and vasculum in the prayer used at the ““Glocken- 
weihe”’, and is the origin of Romance sen, sein (cf. tocsin). 


27-93. W. Heraeus, Beitrage zu den Tironischen Noten. 
Discusses first the arrangement, which is by subjects, influenced 
however by the juxtaposition of words etymologically connected 
or having an external resemblance to one another. The nouns 
and the verbs are then examined. 
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93. W. Heraeus, Tutarchus. In Hygin. Fab. 14 (p. 49 Schm.) 
the reading of this word seems certain. Its meaning, however, 
is not clear; possibly it was an abnormal compound of tutari 
(tueri) and arca. 


A. Klotz, Angulus. Connected with angustus, ango, etc. 
(cf. Varro, LL. 6.41). The earlier meaning of the word is puxés, 
not yevia. 
g5-101. Fr. Leo, Lexicalische Bemerkungen zu Apuleius. 
Would read deasceato for deascento in Met. 2.15; diutine super- 
fleto for diutine usu perfleto, 2. 24; suggereret for succederet, 
11, 18; flexanimo for infexa anima, Flor. 3; narratus lucide ex- 
licator for adgnatos lucide explicatos, F]. 16; adque cognomen 
for idque adcognomen, FI. 6. In 8. 21 miserinum now has 
inscriptional authority (Carm. Epig. Lat., 1826, line 2). There 
follows a discussion of multo tanta and bistanta; cf. ALL. XI. 579. 


102-113. W. Otto, Die archaische Inschrift vom Forum 
Romanum. An examination and criticism of the attempts at 
interpretation. 


114-124. E. Wolfflin, Die Nachahmung in der lateinischen 
Prosa. A criticism of Leo’s view (Gott. Gel. Anz., 1898, pp- 
172 ff.), that Tacitus imitated the style of Seneca in the Germania 
and that of Sallust in the Agricola. 


124. E. W6lfflin, Vicatim. Condecibilis. The citation made 
by Pokrowskij from Placidus in ALL. XI. 356 should probably 
read: Vicatim] per vicos; vicissim] per vices aut per singulos. 
—— (see ALL. XI. 358) is found in Greg. Tur., p. 231. 
19 Kr. 

124. L. Havet, Proventare. This word should be read in 
Naev. ap. Cic., Cat. Mai. 20. 


125-133. Miscellen. A. Sonny, Zum Thesaurus Glossarum. 
Corrections and additions. 


B. Dombart, Campania, die Ebene. In Plin. N. H. 18. 360 for 
in campis read in campaniis, a word found in the Gromatici 1. 332. 
22 and 1. 331. 19 Lach. The word may be regarded as an adj., 
sc. locis, or as a noun; cf. Corp. Gloss. II. 96 Campania: medias. 


R. Féster, Zum Genetivus qualitatis. Two corrections of Ed- 
wards (ALL. XI. 489). 


_ W. Heraeus, Simo=delphinus. This word for dolphin occurs 
in Plin., N. H. 9. 23, and has reference to the creature’s flat snout. 
Pliny is the source of Isid., Or. 12. 6. 11 and of the scholium on 
Stat., Achill. 1. 56. From Simo is derived the name Simon, 
applied by Hyginus, Fab. 134 to one of the Tyrrhenian sailors 
who were changed into dolphins. 


A. Klotz, Thyrsa, Neutr. plur. Would read this form in Stat., 
Achill. 1. 950 (2. 216), with cod. Puteanus, on account of the 
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occurrence of the heteroclitic plural in Greek (Anth. Pal. VI. 158, 
not later than the time of Tiberius). 


E. Wolfflin, Gdttweiger Italafragmente. These fragments ofa 
translation of the Bible, in the monastery at Gottweig, are based 
on a codex of the Itala, corrected from the Vulgate. They give 
29 readings independent of the existing MSS of the Vulgate. 


A. Zimmermann, Zur lateinischen Wortbildung. The subst. 
concresco is found in C.I.L. VI. 29063 and a subst. cresco is to 
be assumed from the name Cresconius in C.I. L. VIII. 2403 

1,21). The feminine of the former, Cresconia, is read in C. I. L. 

I. 30467. A subst. obulcus, shepherd, is assumed from the. 
personal name Obulcius (C. I. L. I. 1428) beside bubulcus and 
subulcus, which are also used as personal names. It may bea 
vulgar form of aubulcus. 


E. Lattes, Materi mater(e). These vulgar Latin, or Etruscan- 
Latin, forms are overlooked by Lindsay, Stolz, and others. 


134-146. Review of the Literature for 1899-1900. 
147-148. Necrology. Karl Schenkl, by E. Hauler. 


149-158. G. Landgraf, Das Defektivum “odi” und sein 
Ersatz. The verb odire came to be pronounced like audire 
(audit = odit, Corp. Gloss. V. 89. 7 and 125. 26) and hence was 
dropped from the classical speech. It was, however, retained in 
vulgar Latin (odivit, Antonius ap. Cic. Phil. 13. 42). A change 
to the second conjugation would have given rise to confusion with 
audere, and one to the first, with some forms of audire. Odiare, 
however, is found in late Latin (see ALL. IX. 241), and passed 
into It. and Span. A change to the third conjugation, after the 
type fodio, fodi, would have failed to differentiate the verb from 
audire in the greater part of the present stem. As a result the 
present stem was dropped and odi was given a present meaning, 
after the analogy of memini and novi. Traces of its original 
perfect force are found, for example, in Serv. on Aen. 5. 687 and 
Cledonius, p. 58. 41K. The Latin writers as a whole use odi 
exclusively as a present, for odistis in Bell. Hisp. 42. 5 is prob- 
ably for the vulgar odivistis. To replace the perfect, osus sum 
was formed after the analogy of the semi-deponent ausus sum, 
but as it was soon confused with the latter through similar pro- 
nunciation, it was short-lived, and it very seldom occurs with 
active force. The confusion with ausus sum was avoided by the 
use of compounds, exosus, perosus ; and in Eccl. Latin we have 
exosum habere. The meaning of the verb in both tenses and in 
both voices was commonly expressed by circumlocution: odio 
habere, in odium venire, in odium adducere, and the like. 


159-171. E. Wélfflin, Sprachliches zum Bellum Hispaniense. 
In the cod. Ashburnhamensis this work has the superscription 
incipit lib. xiii de bello hyspanico, showing that the writer 
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regarded the various books of the Corpus Caesarianum as a 
connected whole. In order to count this book as the thirteenth, 
it is necessary to divide the Bell. Civ. into two books instead of 
three, and in fact books I and II treat of but one year (49) and 
are not much greater in compass than III. The form bellum 
hispanicum, although hispaniense is as early as Suetonius (see 
Jul. 56), is not impossible for the original title, considering the 
degree of education of the writer. This discussion of the title is 
followed by critical and explanatory notes on a dozen passages. 


171-172. E. Wolfflin, Paricida. A discussion of the various 
etymologies which have been proposed for this word, none of 
which is wholly acceptable. That of Luidk, from parare caedem, 
is satisfactory on semasiological grounds (a deliberate murderer ; 
cf. Paul. Fest. si qui hominem liberum dolo sciens morti duit, 
paricidas esto), but has the same difficulty as to the quantity of 
the first a as that from pater. Moreover, compounds of a transitive 
verb and a noun are rare. 


173-186. G. Helmreich, Zu Caelius Aurelianus. Amman’s 
edition, which is commonly cited, is based on the Leyden edition 
of 1567. Helmreich shows that the editio princeps of 1529 
- (Sichard, Basel) furnishes a purer text. 


186. J. Cornu, Pullus “Hahn”. In the Perigrinatio ad loca 
sancta, pullus is invariably used for gallus. This usage survives 
in Languedoc, Gascony, and French Switzerland, in the forms 
poul, pout, pu. 

187-196. E. Wéolfflin, Die neue Epitoma Alexandri. Com- 
ments on the language and style of the Epitome, recently edited 
by O. Wagner from a codex of the tenth century at Metz. 


197-214. F. Skutsch, Grammatisch-lexicalische Notizen. 
Accepts Brugmann’s derivation of necessus from ne cessus est. 
He differs from Brugmann, however, in his explanation of 
necessum and necesse, regarding the former as a petrified accu- 
sative of cessus, rather than as an adj., and the latter as for 
necessis, an abstract in -ti, beside one in -tu. The -is became -e, 
at first before a consonant (sit, foret, fuit, etc.), and then gener- 
ally. Caepetum. Would read this word for caepe tum in Gell. 
20. 8.7. Iubatus. This word should be read, with Vollmer, in 
Stat. Silv. 5. 1. 83, but should be given the meaning “ maned”; 
i. e., manly, strong; cf. Juv. 14. 192. Ein Platocitat? In Apul. 
De Dogm. Plat. 2. 15, hunc talem Plato lucricupidinem atque 
accipitrem, Plautus should be read instead of Plato; cf. Trin. 100 
and Pers. 109. Accipetrina. This is the proper spelling in 
Plaut., Bacch. 274. Alienus laniena noch einmal. Defends his 
derivations ali-inus, lani-inus against Brugmann. Meridie. 
Supports Usener’s derivation of meridies from meridie by citing 
Cato, de Agr. 31. 2 where he would read post meridie sine vento 
austro, instead of post meridies in vento austro. He would also 
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read meridie in 40. 1; 1. 2 and 89. Emere “nehmen”. An 
example of this use is found in Brun, Fontes*, p. 292= 
C. I. L: IV. Suppl. No. CLV. Die Monatsnamen Septembri- 
bis Decembri-. These were formed by the suffix -ris. Where 
this gave mr, it was regularly changed to br (Septebris, Nove- 
bris). After the analogy of these, Octobris was formed, and 
through the influence of Octobris the suffix -bris was added to 
the cardinals, giving Septembris, Novembris, etc. Magnanimus. 
The history of this word suggests that it was coined by an 
archaic poet, perhaps Ennius, from the Greek peydévpos. It was 
taken up by Cicero in the sense of peyadddpor, and again by 
Vergil in the original sense of peydévpos. The -io-Prasentia. The 
— differences between fugio, capio, fodio, and farcio, 
ulcio, ferio in the present stem are explained as due to the law of 
the shortening of the last syllable of iambic words, aided by 
analogy. Apprimus und Verwandtes. Adjectives of this type 
are derived from the corresponding adverbs ad-prime, ad-simile, 
etc., which are much more common than the adjectives in the 
earlier literature. 


215-238. J. E. Church, Zur Phraseologie der lateinischen 
Grabinschriften. A review of the chapters from Church’s 
Beitrage zur Sprache der lateinischen Grabinschriften which were 
presented as a dissertation for the degree of Ph. D. at Munich. 
These discuss the Situs- and the Quiesco-formulas, and the 
designations of place (hic, tumulo, in tumulo, etc.). 


239-254. Meader-Wolfflin, Zur Geschichte der Pronomina 
demonstrativa. A continuation of the article in ALL. XI. 360 ff. 


255-280. W. Heraeus, Die rémische Soldatensprache. A 
very full notice, with comments, of Kempf’s Romanorum ser- 
monis castrensis reliquiae collectae et illustratae, published in 
Jahrb. fiir klass. Phil., Suppl. XX VI. 340-400. 


280. E. Wolfflin, Fufidius. Would read this name for the 
corrupt Itfivius in Cic., Epist. (ad Fam.) 7. 5. 2. 


O. Hey, Ampla. This word, in the sense of ansa (see ALL. 
I. 534), occurs again in Rufinus’ introduction to his translation of 
the Dialogues of Adamantius. Caspari, in his Kirchenhistor- 
ischen Anecdota, 1883 (see ALL. I. 255) misunderstood the word 
in Rufinus, taking it for the adjective (sc. partem) and the most 
recent editor of Adamantius, van de Sande Backhuizen, Leipzig, 
1901, who publishes the introductory letter of Rufinus, also failed 
to recognize ampla as a noun. 


281-300. Miscellen. E. Wé6lfflin, Conquinisco, conquexi. 
Conquexi is cited by Priscian, 10. 3. 17, from Pomponius. This 
form should be read in Wagner’s Epitome Alexandri, § 101, 
instead of the editor’s conquievit. 


A. Zimmermann, Die Endung -por in Gaipor, Lucipor, etc. 
This does not come from archaic Lat. pover = puer, but Marci 
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puer became Marcipor through the influence of .Greek slave 
names in -por from an original -ropos or -popos, such as Bospor, 
Eupor, etc. 

L. Havet, Hibus dans Térence. Would read this form, 
instead of illis, in Phorm. 332, where codd. A*® D and G have his. 


J. Cornu, Cathedra. In Juv. 6. gof. cathedras = feminas, an 
example of the use of a part for the whole. Cf. Span. cadera, 
“seat” of the human body. 


W. Christ, Die Captivi des Plautus. Conjectures that Plautus’ 
model for this, one of his later comedies, was a play composed 
by Poseidippos for the opening of the theatre in the newly founded 
city of Pleuron in Aetolia, about 235 B. C. 


P. Wessner, Zu den Donatscholien. Deturpo, infructifer, 
similitudinarie, and specifico, cited from the Scholia of Donatus, 
lack MSS authority. 

G. Landgraf, Causator. This word, in the sense of accusator, 
is found in the so-called Scholia Gronoviana on Cic., Rosc. Amer. 
51, and doubtless occurs elsewhere as well. 


285-299. Review of the Literature for 1900 and 1go1. 


Joun C. Ro.Fe. 


RomanlA, Vol. XXXVI (1907). 


Janvier. 


Paul Meyer. Deux nouveaux manuscrits de l’Evangile des 
Femmes. 11 pages. This article is of the general nature of an 
appendix to the Johns Hopkins dissertation published in Balti- 
more by George C. Keidel in 1895. The Old French poem in 
question had previously been investigated by Jubinal, Constans 
and Mall, while Meyer now adds two more variant texts to the 
nine hitherto known, but confesses himself unable to satisfactorily 
determine their place in the general manuscript schemes pre- 
viously proposed. 

Paul Meyer. Fragment d’une Vie de Saint Eustache en 
alexandrins monorimes. 17 pages. The fragment of two leaves 
which contains the text here published is found at the end of an 
Egerton manuscript in the British Museum, and was written in 
England about the year 1300. The legend is of Oriental origin 
and was brought to the West in the tenth century in all prob- 
ability. It is preserved in innumerable Latin manuscripts, and 
was translated into French very frequently. The peculiarity of 
the present version is that it is composed in the form of an epic 

m by a certain Benoit, who was possibly a native of Lorraine 
ut who is otherwise unknown. 
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Artur Langfors. Li Confrere d’Amours, poéme avec refrains 
(Bibl. nat. fr. 837). 7 pages. This short poem has never before 
been published, although it occurs in a well-known manuscript. 
Its chief interest lies in its peculiar form of versification and in the 
unique character of many of the refrains. 


Bernard Heller. L’Epée symbole et gardienne de chasteté. 
14 pages. This strange custom is traced through a number of 
variant forms both in the Occident and the Orient, and many 
theories as to its origin are discussed. 


G. Huet. Sur un épisode du Tristan d’Eilhart d’Oberg. 8 
ages. The origin of this sickle episode is traced back to the 
olopathos, and variant versions in other literatures are cited. 


Antoine Thomas. Maitre Henri Baude devant la Cour des 
Aides. 20 pages. Henri Baude was an official in the reign of 
Charles VII, who from time to time dabbled in poetry and who 
has thus come to occupy an intermediate position between 
Francois Villon and Clément Marot. M. Thomas has in recent 
years discovered a number of legal documents which throw 
additional light on the poet’s life. 


Pierre Champion. Maitre Henri Baude devant le Parlement 
de Paris. g pages. In this article an account is given of the trial 
of the poet upon the charge of having composed a “ briefve 
moralité ” which was performed on the marble table in the large 
hall of the Palais at Paris in 1486. After five years of legal 
wrangling the affair was finally settled no doubt, although the 
records do not distinctly state the fact. 


Mélanges. J. A. Herbert, Two newly-found Portions of the 
Edwardes MS.: I. Histoire de Charlemagne; II. Vie de Sainte 
Catherine. A. Thomas, Frang. dard, nom de poisson. A. 
Thomas, Frang. seme; prov. se(p)te. A. Thomas, L/’article 
anouillante de Godefroy. A. Thomas, Anc. prov. fos. A. 
Thomas, Frang. scieur de long. Paul Fournier, Anc. frang. 
domel. Eugéne Vey, Forézien madin&a. Dr. A. Bos, Deux 
recettes en Catalan. P. Meyer, Frang. peler. P. Meyer, Sur 
la piéce strophique Dieu omnipotent. 


Comptes rendus. C. Voretzsch, Eintiihrung in das Studium 
der altfranzésischen Literatur (A. Jeanroy). N. Zingarelli, 
Ricerche sulla vita e le rime di Bernart de Ventadorn (A. Jean- 
roy). Ramiro Ortiz, Amanieu des Escas c’om apela Dieu 
d’amors (P. M.). A. Bayot, Fragments de manuscrits trouvés 
aux Archives du Royaume (P. M.). Eugéne Rolland, Faune 
populaire de la France, tome VII: Les mammiféres sauvages 
A. Th.). Roque Chabas, Spill o Libre de les dones per Mestre 
eas Roig (A. M.-F.). 


Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXX, 4 
(Mario Roques, with discussion of etymologies). Bulletin de la 
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société des anciens textes francais, 1905. Romanische Forsch- 
ungen, XVI (Mario Roques, with long note on a lapidary). 
Bulletin d’histoire linguistique et littéraire francaise des Pays—Bas, 
1902-1903 (P. M.). Annales du Midi, XVIII (A. Thomas). 
Mémoires de la Société de linguistique de Paris, XIII (A. 
Thomas). Publications of the Modern Language Association of 
America, XIX-XX (P. M., especially full for old French articles). 
Bulletin archéologique du comité des travaux historiques et 
scientifiques, 1904-1905 (P. M.). 


Chronique. Discussion of spelling reform by A. Thomas and 
P. Meyer. Obituary notices of Alexandre Wesselofsky, Julien 
Klaczko and F. W. Maitland. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 28 titles. J. Geddes, Jr., La 
Chanson de Roland: a Modern French Translation. J. Geddes, 
Jr., and Adjutor Rivard, Bibliographie du parler francais au 
Canada. Dr. J. Leite de Vasconcellos, O livro d’Esopo: Fabu- 
lario portugués medieval. F.W. Bourdillon, The Early Editions 
of the Roman de la Rose. W. P. Ker, Essays on Medieval 
Literature. 


Avril. 


Joseph Bédier. Les Chansons de Geste et les routes d’Italie. 
23 pages. It has long been known that French pilgrims and 


jongleurs carried with them their chansons de geste when they 
journeyed to Italy. The present article endeavors to show that 
the reverse was also the case on their return journey, and that 
they brought back to France various epic tales from Italy and 
the Orient. 


Paul Meyer. Notice et Extraits d’un fragment de poéme 
biblique composé en Angleterre. 19 pages. This fragment is 
contained on ten leaves of a factitious Harley manuscript in the 
British Museum. The fragment was copied about the middle of 
the fourteenth century, and comprises 2200 verses, although the 
entire poem must have been originally of considerable extent. 
The usual features in late Anglo-Norman poems are markedly 
present, while an interesting exemplum from the Disciplina 
Clericalis of Petrus Alfonsus has been bodily introduced into the 
Biblical narrative. 


Am. Pagés. Etude sur la Chronologie des poésies d’Auzias 
March. 21 pages. The numerous manuscripts and editions of 
this Catalan author vary widely in the order of his many poems. 
Fos _ hinges on many interesting points of biographical 

etail. 


C. Salvioni. Etimologie varie. 28 pages. Etymologies are 
suggested here for a large number of Italian dialectic words. 


A. Thomas. Mots obscurs et rares de l’ancienne Langue 
francaise: Table alphabétique générale et notes complémentaires. 
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50 pages. This article is intended to serve as an appendix to the 
series of articles on the same subject published by A. Delboulle 
in the last years of his life. 


Melanges. P. Meyer, Sur deux chansons frangaises citées dans 
une lettre latine. A. Thomas, Encore Alain Chartier. A. 
Thomas, Encore Pierre de Nesson. A. Thomas, Frang. cormoran. 


Comptes rendus. A. Fichtner. Studien iiber die Prise 
d’Orange und Priifung von Weeks Origin of the Covenant 
Vivien (Raymond Weeks). Jessie L. Weston, The Legend of 
Sir Perceval, Vol. I: Chrétien de Troyes and Wauchier de 
Denain (M.-J. Minckwitz). Festschrift Adolf Tobler zum sieb- 
zigsten Geburtstage dargebracht von der Berliner Gesellschaft 
fiir das Studium der neueren Sprachen (A. Thomas). 


Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXX, 5 
(Mario Roques, with discussion of etymologies). Revue des 
langues romanes, XLIX (P. M.). Buletinul Societatei filologice, 
1905 (Mario Roques). 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Alexandre Beljame, Gr. 
Ascoli, Victor Henry, Giosué Carducci, Adolphe Neubauer and 


A.-G. Van Hamel. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. g titles. F. Brunot, Histoire 
de la langue francaise des origines 4 1900, Tome I. Robert 
Huntington Fletcher, The Arthurian Material in the Chronicles, 
especially those of Great Britain and France. 


Juillet. 


Joseph Bédier. Les Chansons de Geste et les Routes d’Italie 
(suite). 24 pages. Further discussion of a number of epic 
stories brought back to France from Italy by pilgrims. 


A. Jeanroy. La Passion Nostre Dame et le “ Pélerinage de 
lame” de Guillaume de Digulleville. 8 pages. It is here 
shown that the former poem has been extracted by the scribe of 
a Parma manuscript from the latter work, and not vice versa. 


H. O. Sommer. The Queste of the Holy Grail forming the 
Third Part of the Trilogy indicated in the Suite du Merlin, Huth 
MS.: I. “La Demanda del sancto Grial, con los maravillosos 
fechos de langarote y de Galaz su hijo”; II. The Contents of 
“La Demanda”; III. Robert de Borron’s Merlin; IV. The 
“Suite du Merlin”; V. “Le conte del brait”. 34 pages. The 
author of this article has given the public a few of the results of 
his long-continued studies in the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
especially the later developments in Spanish literature. 


A. Thomas. Deux Quatrains en patois de la Haute Marche 


imprimés 4 Paris en 1586. 17 pages. These two interesting 
little dialect poems were found hidden away among a number of 
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others in better-known languages. They throw considerable 
light on the early linguistic history of the eastern Marche region. 


Max Léopold Wagner. Le Développement du latin Ego en 
Sarde. 9g pages, witha chart. The relative age of the Sardinian 
in comparison with the other Romance languages as descended 
from the Latin has been the subject of much discussion among 
scholars, and we have here another contribution of the same sort. 


Mélanges. Mario Roques, L’évangéliaire roumain de Coresi 
er. A. Thomas, Une représentation d’Orson de Beauvais a 

ournai en 1478. A. Thomas, Henri Baude a Tulle en 1455. 
A. Thomas, Frang. guéde. A. Thomas, Anc. frang. vegen, 
vigean, place publique. A. Thomas, Prov. nogalh. A. Thomas, 
Mots obscurs et rares de l’ancienne langue francaise (supplé- 
ment). J. W. Bourdillon, Le Jaloux qui bat sa femme (Extract 
from the Roman de la Rose). 


Comptes rendus. Mayer Lambert et Louis Brandin, Glossaire 
hébreu-frangais du XIII° siécle (A. Thomas), W. E. Delp, 
Etude sur la langue de Guillaume de Palerne, suivie d’un glos- 
saire (A. Thomas). Recueil des historiens des croisades: 
Documents arméniens, tome II (P. Meyer). Herman Vander 
Linden en Willem de Vreese, Lodewijk van Velthem’s Voort- 
zetting van den Spiegel Historiael (1248-1316), op nieuw uitge- 
ee (G. Huet), Albert Stimming, Die altfranzoesischen 

otette der Bamberger Handschrift (Gaston Raynaud). Alfred 
Dressler, Der Einfluss des altfranzoesischen Eneas-Romanes auf 
die altfranzoesische Litteratur (J.-J. Salverda De Grave et P. 
Meyer). 

Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXX, 6 
(Mario Roques). Zwoelfter Jahresbericht des Instituts fuer ru- 
maenische Sprache zu Leipzig (Mario Roques). Revista lusitana, 
VIII (P. M.) Bulletin de la société des anciens textes frangais, 
1906. Neuphilologische Mitteilungen, 1905-1906 (P. M.). 

Chronique. Obituary notice of the Comte Nigra. Prof. J. 
— announces the preparation of an edition of the Chatelain 

e Couci. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 16titles. Histoire littéraire 
de la France, t. XXXIII, with a biographical notice of Gaston 
Paris by Paul Meyer. Chrestomathia archaica portuguesa, por 
José Joaquim Nunes. Eugéne Lintilhac, Histoire générale du 
théatre en France: II. La Comédie, moyen Age et renaissance. 
Ramon Menéndez Pidal, El Dialecto leonés. Alfred Morel- 
Fatio, El libro de Alisandre. 


Octobre. 


Paul Meyer. Les Manuscrits francais de Cambridge: IV. 
Gonville et Caius College. 62 pages. A number of Latin 
manuscripts with French glosses are described. A translation of 
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Vegetius is ascribed to Jehan de Vignay, although the date of 
the manuscript is to be placed near the year 1300, which would 
go to prove that the translator began his literary career consider- 
ably earlier than has been generally supposed. This hypothesis 
would agree very well, it may be remarked, with the facts in 
Jehan de Vignay’s life ascertained by Dr. Guy E. Snavely in 
ame his dissertation entitled The Aesopic Fables in the 
ireoir Historial of Jehan de Vignay, Baltimore, 1908. 


H. Oskar Sommer. The Queste of the Holy Grail forming 
the Third Part of the Trilogy indicated in the Suite du Merlin, 
Huth MS.: VI. La queste del Saint Graal et la Mort Artus. 
48 pages. In this portion the author gives in a condensed form 
the results of eleven years of study devoted to the French, 
Italian, Portuguese and Spanish versions of the Quest of the 
Holy Grail and the death of Arthur. A large number of parallel 
passages are cited in support of some of the statements made. 


Albert Pauphilet. La Queste du Saint Graal du ms. bibl. nat. 
fr. 343. 19 pages. G. Paris as far back as 1887 had attributed 
to Robert de Borron a Queste du Saint Graal differing from the 
vulgate text, but it was not until twenty years later that this 
romance was discovered in the manuscript mentioned above. 
Its relation to the rest of the Grail material is fully discussed. 


Mélanges. S. Stronski, Le nom du troubadour Dalfin d’Al- 
vernhe. A. Thomas, Frang. argousin. A. Thomas, Frang. 
escarole, etc. 


Comptes rendu. A. Chr. Thorn, Etude sur les verbes denomi- 
natifs en francais (E. Walberg). 


Périodiques. Zeitschrift fiir romanische Philologie, XXXI, 
1-3 (Mario Roques, with discussion of etymologies). Bulletin 
historique et philologique, 1905 (P. M.). 

Chronique. Obituary notices of Sophus Bugge, Bogdan Pe- 
triceicu-Hasdeu and Alphonse Chassant. Account of a memoir 
by G. Paris entitled: Le conte du trésor du roi Rhampsinite. 


Livres annoncés sommairement. 7 titles. W. H. Schofield, 
English Literature from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer. 
Walter Morris Hart, Ballad and Epic: A Study in the Develop- 
ment of the Narrative Art. C.H.Grandgent, An Introduction to 
Vulgar Latin. 


GEORGE C. KEIDEL. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Among my favorite themes of meditation is the exegesis of the 
ancient classics as an index of personal and national character. 
The labor of collecting and sorting the material would be out of 
all proportion to the possible result, but, as that is true of every 
line of research in which I have engaged, I ought not to have been 
deterred from taking the subject seriously in hand. It belongs 
to the same sphere as the favorite verses of Scripture, the favorite 
proverbs of individuals and peoples. And there would be more 
to comfort one on the way than is to be found in the dreary tabu- 
lation of figures, which may issue in nothing or, what is little better 
than nothing, the proof of something that everybody knew before, 
a new method of the duplicature of the cube. The influence ofa 
sojourn in France or in America on a scholar of German nation- 
ality, the gradual resumption of the native hue of resolution on 
the part of an American who had been thoroughly permeated 
with the German atmosphere would be a subject not utterly 
devoid of profit, certainly replete with amusement, an important 
element of (iv eb8atudvas xakds. I have had at my elbow for 
months two rival editions of a Greek play; one by an eminent 
German Gelehrter, one by an eminent English scholar, which would 
yield some interesting results to the analyst; and the commentaries 
of BLassand VERRALLonthe Choephori of Aischylos would furnish 
ordinates enough to show the difference between an island king- 
dom and a continental empire. The trouble is that the English 
scholar’s personality would dominate everything else. Those 
who are looking out for subjects that would serve as doctoral 
theses might be better employed in counting the number of lines 
commented on, the respective length of the notes, the range of 
the comments, the proportion of emendations and the character 
of the same, than in tabulating the prepositions and their uses in 
Joseph Rhakendytes. 


Another branch of the inquiry would reach into the choice of 
the authors selected for interpretation. Of course, the mercantile 
element enters into that consideration somewhat, but the varying 
proportions of the commercial feature would yield food for 
thought. Everybody knows why we have so many Caesar’s 
Gallic Wars, so many editions of Xenophon’s Anabasis, each 
new one with some special excellence duly advertised. These 
be the inexpugnable standards. I remember reading years ago 
the statistics of the sales of one German edition of Sallust. Few 
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modern works of fiction could compare with the results; and it 
comforted me to think how much capital had been invested in 
the works of those pagans, as I must call them every now and then 
in deference to Professor SIHLER—lest we forget that we are 
Christians. But what is Sallust against Caesar? Better is a 
slice of Caesar than a monopoly of Sallust. The magister artis 
ingenique largitor, who figures in Rabelais as Gaster, is ulti- 
mately responsible for much of our work. My Persius was a job 
mediated for me by Professor Drisler, and my Justin Martyr 
was a job for which I was grateful to Professor March; and 
whenever an out of the way author is published there is usually 
some such motive power at work. The woe that rests upon 
scholars nowadays to write something, if promotion is to ensue, 
proceeds at least in part from Pindar’s ¢pydrs Moica; and if by 
chance there is a real preference, the master of a large public 
school can work off an edition of his favorite piece in a reasonable 
time. At least, such is the only explanation I can find for a 
number of editions from which the Hellenist or Latinist with the 
best will in the world can extract nothing. Now the extent of the 
domination of this mercantile element, as compared with the 
influence of scientific enthusiasm or the goading of personal ambi- 
tion, cannot be expressed in decimals; and it is possible that the 
motives of authorship are too hopelessly mixed to be successfully 
analysed. It may therefore be as well to pass over the question, 
as some commentators pass over the question how Antigone 
conveyed her triple libation to the corpse of Polyneikes. Some- 
how it goes against the grain to assume that the three ingredients 
were mixed; and perhaps it was not necessary to mix them. 
Indeed, if Antigone had been content with a simple vessel of 
clay, she could have found one ready to her hand; for the con- 
veyance of the triple libation has seemed to me for many years 
the true explanation of the tripartite jar first found, I believe, by 
Schliemann. But until we discover an eixpérnros yadxéa mpdxous Of the 
same pattern I am going to hold back my commentary on the 
Antigone, though the new explanation, even if doubtful, would 
suffice as a warrant for a new edition. At least, whole grammars 
have been constructed about one emptiness. But the vessels we 
are dealing with here are earthen vessels, and we may allow 
ourselves to peer into their human partitions for the yoai rpiomovda— 
money and fame and love. 


The book that set me off on this train of thought is not one of 
the manufactures of which I have written soslightingly. In fact, 
M. DALMEyYDa’s edition of the Bacchae of ye mad (Paris, 
Hachette) follows the admirable pattern set by the venerable 
dean of French Hellenists so closely that I welcomed it and 
studied it with interest, and I hope with profit, as soon as it 
appeared ; and I regret that the notice of it—necessarily brief— 
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has been so long delayed. The pupil is worthy of the master 
and that is saying a great deal. He who writes a commentary 
in Order to elucidate his author and not to glorify himself or to 
air his fancies can have no better model than Weil. But the 
special point I am making lies in the fact, emphasized by M. 
DALMEYDA, that his edition of the Bacchae is the very first 
French edition of the play, a striking contrast to the state of 
things elsewhere. The PBacchae seems to have had a peculiar 
fascination for English scholars and has enlisted the services of 
men who are recognized as leaders of classical studies in the British 
Empire. It was not always thus: and in one of his Short Studies 
Mr. FROuDE tells of his discovery of the Bacchae for which he 
made the public pay as he made them pay for his discovery of 
Lucian’s Alexander. 


I am not going to discuss M. DALMEyDa’s Introduction. 
That would carry me too far afield and might force me to take 
up a recent study by a young English scholar, Mr. G. Norwoop, 
who thinks that he has solved Zhe Riddle of the Bacchae (Man- 
chester University Publications). Of previous interpreters the 
conclusion of Wilamowitz has impressed M. DALMEYDA most pro- 
foundly, the curious parallel he has drawn with the process by 
which Goethe got rid of the wild spirits that haunted him, the process 
which consisted in giving them corporeal existence. A penetrat- 
ing interpretation, says M. DALMEYDA, but vague and subjective, 
and an interpretation that can be supported only by impressions, 
not by proofs. There is an undoubted longing for peace in the 
Bacchae, he continues, there is a personal accent in the words — 
Euripides lends the chorus. The faith of these simple souls 
accepts legends that are absurd or repugnant to the moral 
sense of the poet, but the belief in the force of a divine 
principle has its roots in a long succession of ages and its 
foundation in nature. ‘C’est ainsi qu’ Euripide va vers une 
calme sagesse, non pas en acceptant la foi des humbles et en 
renongant a l’esprit d’examen, mais en faisant effort vers une 
intelligence plus approfondie des choses. On sent qu’il veut 
rendre sa pensée plus compréhensive et plus sereine, et c’est le 
seul indice qui puisse nous rappeler |’Age du poéte, dans cette 
piéce od il a mis la fois tant de fratcheur d’imagination et de force 
tragique qu’elle donne l’impression d’une ceuvre de jeunesse. ’ 


In his grammatical notes M. DALMEYDA cultivates the same con- 
ciseness that characterizes his great exemplar. Here too we have 
a refreshing contrast to the amplitude with which some writers 
treat the simplest propositions. Why, whole articles are written 
nowadays about matters that seem to be self-evident, and we are 
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called upon to admire the dexterity with which some eager 
critic gets a strangle-hold on a great scholar. For my part I 
blushed crimson when a commentator on Pindar said that I had 
‘refuted’ Boeckh—‘redarguere’ was the word used—in some small 
matter of interpretation. To me it was a mere xpoxida amd rot 
ivariov dgedciv, not as a bit of toadying like the man in 
Theophrastos, but merely as an act of neighborly kindness ; 
and while I have brushed off a number of little things 
from the raiment of better men and Brief Mention sometimes 
pong the appearance of a lint-box (A. J. P. XXVIII 111), 

have little patience with those who rush into print with their 
interpretations of passages when those interpretations have long 
been common property. An instructive example forced itself 
mg me the other day. By some freak, Jebb, the least freakish 
of Hellenists, by some oversight, Jebb, the most circumspect of 
translators, rendered: jxot yap dv Oeia véoos (So. Ai. 186) ‘must 
come’. The must part is cited (S. C. G. 442) in vindication of my 
translation of Pind. O. 2, 20 against Fennell (A. J. P. XIV 499), 
but, of course, the normal translation is ‘must have come’ as 
ov« dv #xos Means ‘can’t have come’ (S.C. G. 435 footn.). The error 
may have been the printer’s. Such mistakes propagate them- 
selvesforaeons. The perfect sense of feo is recognized by Camp- 
bell, Blaydes, Wolff among the commentators as it is recognized 
in the Didot Latin translation and in Donner’s and Hartung’s 
German renderings. I have not troubled myself to look farther. 


Richards pointed out the mistake in C. R. XI (1897), Pp: 424 a. 
a 


(A. J. P. XXVIII 485), where he has the grace to say that Jebb 
did not make the mistake twice. Jebb may have seen the correc- 
tion and declined to accept it. He hada spice of obstinacy in 
his make up. But the écia »écos was destined to return again and 
again. It is paraded in the C. R. XIX (1905), p. 150, and again 
in XXIII (1909), p. 40, until everybody is ill of it. All that 
Wolff deigns to say about jx is ‘Perfectbedeutung’. 


Similar brevity is characteristic of M. DALMEYDA and, though 
I can not agree with him always, I have found more than once 
occasion to admire his neat touch in the presentation of familiar 
things. Mine 2° d’ arrét’ is an admirable way of putting the 
phenomenon of the so-called Positively ungram- 
matical, however, is the reading he proposes for mpiv éf¢orns hpevav 
(v. 369: péunvas kai é. mplv orgs ppevav = mpiv 
gpevay is Greek that belongs to a much later sphere. It may be 
prehistoric but it does not rest on any satisfactory proof (A. J. P. 
I 458). As to the quarrel about which is stronger than which, 
péunvas iS a positive, dpevdav, a negative equivalent for the 
same thing. A curious contention of this is furnished by the 
Authorized Version, which with its wonted mania for moda 
translates paivy by ‘Thou art beside thyself’ and od paivopa ‘I am 
not mad’. Acts XXVI 24, 25. 
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The quotation from Theophrastos, the mention of Jebb may 
well be followed by a Brief Mention of the new edition of JEBB’s 
Theophrastus (Macmillan Co.), long yearned for and now happily 
accomplished, thanks to the author of the History of Classical 
Scholarship, who seems to know no halt in his activity. The 
book is one of the firstlings of Jebb’s authorship, and as Fans 
the introduction, I am lost in admiration of the early maturity, 
the faultless taste of the young scholar. And it is not a case of 
nthil peccat nisi guod nihil peccat. There are ripples in the 
stream and the ripples are touched with sunlight. The notes— 
to which Dr. SANDys has made some welcome additions—do more 
to bring Greek social life before the student than many diction- 
aries of antiquities and so-called stories of this period and that 
period in the history of Greece; and he whose delight is in the 

rivate speeches of the Attic orators will welcome the many 
illustrations drawn from that source, once too much neglected, 
of late years made duly prominent by the labors of Professor 
SANDYS himself. George Eliot’s Theophrastus Such (1879) was 
doubtless suggested by the work of the younger scholar but, of 
course, George Eliot went to the sources and the title of her book 
was for some time a puzzle to a community, few of whom read 
Theophrastos in the original. And I remember with amusement 
that the explanation of the strange word ‘Such’ was tardily sup- 
plied to Notes and Queries by some one who was familiar with 
the recurrent formulae rowiros Sore, rotodros olos, which do not 
appear in Jebb’s idiomatic version (A. J. P. X 124). 


How changed the attitude of the student of Attic Greek towards 
Hellenistic Greek has been I have reason to know from my own 
experience. How otherwise I should treat now the problems 
that arise in the study of my unwashen Christian friend Justin 
Martyr than I did thirty years ago! Then I availed myself of 
the opportunity to make a cache of the notes for my syntactical 
formulae. Then Justin’s deviations from classical usage were to 
me deviations and they were nothing more. Then the Greek 
of Aesop had no charm for me and I had no kind word for 
Timayenis (A. J. P.1 242). But that was long before the days of 
Wilamowitz and his Lesebuch. Now it seems strange that the 
men who yearned above all things for the living voice of Greek 
should have failed to recognize the accents that come to us from 
the upper chambers of the New Testament. Now the study 
of the Greek language has entered upon a new stage which 
the most hidebound Atticist can neglect only at his peril; 
and I have more than once tried to make atonement for my 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind. All this quite apart 
from the vital importance (A. J. P. XXX 106) at the present 
juncture of an alliance with Biblical scholars for the maintenance 
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of Greek studies. But Biblical scholars must not abuse their 
privileges and send unequipped men into the field. As I have 
had occasion to say more than once, the Biblical scholar must add 
his Hellenistic lore to a sound knowledge of Attic Greek (A. J. P. 
VII 543; XV 117; XIX 347; XX 109) just as your Latinist 
must be as good a Grecian as the best; and a stern rebuke 
should be administered to those who undertake to teach others 
without an elementary knowledge of the classical tongue, if there 
be a classical tongue. 


It is a poor business, this preachment about small matters, for a 
periodical that bears the title of an American Journal of Philology. 
All the contributors and all the readers are supposed to be 
finished scholars; and the chief penitent is the editor, who cries 
Unclean! Unclean! in almost every number by reason of the 
typographical and other errors that escape his notice. But to 
the true scholar no blunder is small. He insists on immaculate 
cleanliness. If ex pede is a good motto, why not ex pediculo? 
To him any and every mistake is a sin. Of course, we must 
consider the progress of doctrine. There were times within the 
memory of man, when everybody wrote épgy. It is only a few 
years since an old-fashioned criticin the Vation protested against 
the typographical error of éyyoxew ; and Aerovpyia and olxreipw are 
still rampant in respectable quarters. One becomes tolerant with 
age. The omission of the syllabic augment in the pluperfect 
active of an Attic text would not extort from me a groan as it did 
the other day from a young scholar. Yes, one becomes tolerant ; 
but as one of my German landladies said to me sixty years ago 
save one: Welche Herrn sind gar zu schmutzig. We have each 
one of us his pet abomination. Ina certain German novel an aris- 
tocrat, who had come down in the world, morally and financially, 
drew the line at detachable cuffs. I used to draw the line at Barrito. 
That pia xepaia, that dot over the. has always been too much for 
my nerves, and all the letters, thus adorned, that I have received in 
the last fifty odd years, have found their way into the waste-basket. 
Of course, one loses much by scholarly fastidiousness. If I had 
known of Cesareo’s false perspective of literary chronology 
(A. J. P. XXIII 446) I should not have read a book from which 
I have extracted a good deal of amusement and instruction ; and 
I came near throwing aside the other day a doctoral dissertation 
on a subject which is of great interest to a syntactical specialist, 
because the author had not learned the difference between eu 
and «ui and took Ludwig Dindorf for an Italian. Think of 
Lodovico Dindorfio as a compatriot of Lodovico Ariosto! But 
I resumed my task with a doubtful heart, only to find unfortu- 
nately that in this case ignorance was paired with what would 
be called in business circles dishonesty. The literature cited on 
the subject had not been read or when read had not been 
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understood. All the statistics of Sahara cannot redeem such 
work as this, and there is too much of it in the same range. I 
name no names. I have lived to see men who set out as poorly 
equipped with Greek as our «iwu-eiyi friend mount to the chief 
seats in the synagogue, and so I simply add another / nunc to 
the long list made out by Jahn (Pers. 4, 19) and augmented by 
the diligence of Lease (A. J. P. XIX 59-69). 


In the presentation of the results of literary research the French 
are unequalled masters and though German scholars desiderate 
this and that in the writings of their French colleagues, they are 
forced to surrender to the grace that is French as it was Greek. 
So Herr KOrTE in the Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, 
Oct. 24, 1908, commenting on M. MAURICE CROISET’S Aristo- 
phane (A. d: P. XXVII 354) says: Ich médchte dem Buche 
wiinschen dass ihm das Schicksal ins Deutsche iibersetzt zu 
werden erspart bleibt, das neuerdings so manche franzésische und 
englische philologische Biicher ereilt. Zieht man dem Buche 
die geschmackvolle Pariser Toilette aus, so bleibt zu wenig 
KOrperlichkeit um Liebhaber anzuziehen. Herr KORTE is as 
German as M. CRoIsET is French. Und eine Magd im Putz, 
das ist ja mein Geschmack. That is a German figure and it is 
precisely in the sphere of metaphor that the national genius 
manifests itself; it is precisely in this sphere that the aesthetic 
judgments of antique critics are hardest to follow with full sym- 
pathy. We echo Aristophanes, we echo Aristotle, but the echo 
sounds hollow. We have totranslate ypévov ré3a ‘ The Jackboots 
of Time’ or the ‘Seven League Boots of Time’ in order to get 
the ghost of a smile out of the Aristophanic gird at Euripides. 
There is nothing risky, nothing mapaxexwdvvevuévov, about Hon. 
William Spencer’s ‘ Noiseless falls the foot of Time’. It does 
not belong for us to the domain of wvypérns, that frigid zone in 
which the rapaxexwv8uvevpéva most do flourish. ‘Frigidity ’—oh 
yes!—we translate yuypérns ‘frigidity’. We speak of ‘frigid 
conceits’, but, like other technical terms of Greek aesthetics, 
Wuxperns and yWuypdv defy translation. Ina recent lecture I called 
my passion for identifying modern life with ancient a yvypd» 
wapayxddtoua, an expression worthy of the Lord Will-be-will who 


utters it: 
Bn vow wor & wai hpévas id’ dapeis 
ovver’ éxBadrns eldas dre 
rovro yiyvera 
yurn Kaxn Evvevros év 


I knew it was impossible to give it an adequate rendering, but I 
had to produce some rough equivalent. It was a case of dA)’ 
adivaror, GAd’ suws, and so I translated it ‘frigid hugging-piece’. 
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One of my girl hearers, a partisan of Antigone and herself a 
Grecian, remonstrated with me on the coarseness of the version ; 
and I grant that the translators of Sophokles have furnished me 
with an array of elegances of which I ought to have availed 
myself. ‘A joy that soon grows cold in clasp of arm’, ‘small 
comfort’ and ‘ poor consolation’, ‘cold comfort’ and ‘small con- 
solation’. But such adulteries of art would have spoiled my 
figure, itself doubtless a yvypdv m; and, besides, the bitterness of 
Sophokles is as the bitterness of the little book in Revelation or 
—shall we say ?—the yAvximxpoy of Sappho. In our estimate ot 
Sophokles we must not forget the sting of the bee, the Moved» 
eixéddor dvOpqnov, quoted by Philostratos. And I must frankly 
confess that when I used yoxpdv mapayxddopa I had in mind the 
unpoetic old commentator who actually took yvypér in the trans- 
ferred sense, the aesthetic sense, which givevvos will not suffer. 
And yet what is chillier, what frostier than a wife who is always 
trying to be clever? Gomperz compares Sokrates with his 
warm heart and his cool head to an ice machine that is actuated 
by steam. Much nearer to daily life are the clammy hands and the 
cold feet that go with the superheated brain. But it is all in vain 
that we have imported into our aesthetic jargon ‘frigid’ and 
‘frosty’. Wedo not feel them as did Dikaiopolis. yuxpé» was to 
the Greek the deathly chill that heralds nausea. It is well for 
some of us that there is no Dikaiopolis to pronounce on the 
frostiness of some of our modern conceits. 


I cannot say with Pindar éréBav xaipdv ob yevder but 
I have in my time ventured here and there upon a new interpre- 
tation of a Pindaric passage, never upon a new emendation of 
my own, and when I compare SCHROEDER’S edition of the 
Olympians and Pythians with the one for which I am responsi- 
ble, there is little but regret that I have adopted as many of 
Bergk’s suggestions as I have done. péAXovra rpiraiov 
dvepov tuabov. Only the rpiraios dveuos is to be interpreted as the 
third decennium. _ It will be seen from my quotations that I have 
been reading the Nemeans and the First Nemean is the cause of 
my first lapse from my conservative attitude. In studying Pindar 
I follow the synthetic method I have recommended to others. 
It is a modification of the paraphrastic method of the scholiasts, 
exemplified by Wilamowitz in his edition of Timotheos and 
sanctioned by his authority in his paper on the Seventh Nemean. 
The difficulty of Pindar lies in the transitions and the effort to 
follow the poet’s thought rather than his words sometimes helps 
one to swim in his wake and possibly xovgorow éxvedoar roaiv, eveni 
the feet are not so nimble as his. The second strophe of the First 
Nemean begins with a memorable picture that always recalls to 
my mind Goethe’s ‘Sanger’. ‘Was hor’ ich draussen vor dem 
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Thor?’ In fact, Goethe’s opening may have been suggested by 
this famous passage: 


éoray én’ avdrciats Ovpats 

qudogelveu peAwsperes 
évOa por dpuddioy 

Seimvoy xexdopnrat, 3’ 
obk dreiparot 

évri. 


Those who have detected a warm personal tone in this poem on 
Chromios are ready to believe that Pindar is recording a personal 
experience, although, as I have said, ‘we must not suppose that 
Pindar went whithersoever his song went’ (I. E. xii). But as so 
often in Pindar, the image is blurred or seems to be blurred by a 
cloud of words or a cloud of interpreters and the eight words 
that _ have each almost as many renderings as there are 
words : 


avrioy. 


The Doric éeAds = éodovs and looks at first like a nominative, and 
this apparent nominative is at the bottom of the whole devilry, is 
at the bottom of the change from Aédoyxa, the sympathetic first 

rson to dédoyxe, the cold perfect of historical experience. écdovs 
is the plural of delicacy and reserve and means Xpdéjsov. It is sad 
to think that the error is older than Aristarchos, whose exegesis 
of the passage I cannot discuss here. The situation seems to be 
clear. The poet has taken his stand, for gcray represents the 


perfect as so often in verbs in which the present perfect is domi- 


nant (S. C. G. 249). He is making melody and looking into the 
‘Saal voll Pracht und Herrlichkeit’, where the banquet meet 
for a poet has been furnished forth. Notethe perfects. He him- 
self is one of the dAdo8amoi, and as he thinks over his errand he 
says ‘I have received the commission. It hath fallento my lot. I 
am the one that has been called to—do what? No noble man with- 
out enemies, no perfection can escape fault-finding’. On the free 

rticipial dative peupouevoss see I. E. xciii, Verrall, Aeschyl. S. 217; 

eikel, De participiorum ap. Herodotum usu, p. 35. The more 
abundant the hospitality, the more fullfed the fire of the hearth, 
the thicker the smoke, which according to an old interpretation 
means yéyos, as well it may. Cf. N. 7, 60: geivds cxorewdr 
Wsyov | Saros bre pods pidrov és dywv | KAéos érprupov alvéow. The 
roof-tree, the walls are filled with the traces of smoke as are the 
hospitable abodes of Baltimore and Pittsburg: and the poet's office 
is to wash away the traces by the foal Macay (N. 7, 10). Sucha 
champion is Pindar padaxa pév ppovéwy éorois | rpaxds 3¢ 
épedpos (N. 4, 95). And this master-archer Pindar, who unlike 
Horace’s Apollo always stretches his bow (I. E. xliii) recalls 

16 
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another master of the bow, recalls the passage in the Odyssey 
T 7: ‘éx xamvotd xaréOnx’, odxérs roiow | old more Tpoinvde 


The number three possesses a strange fascination for everyone. 
According to one theory the number two represents the pillars of 
Herakles, the primal dual. All that lies beyond is the mystic 
three. At least such is my summary of the views of Usener, one 
of the latest expounders of the significance of the triad (A. J. P. 
XXV 97). The Pythagorean rerpaxris has also its charm as has 
the rerpdywvos dvjp, the square man and the square meal; and 
after fighting the temptation for years, Professor LuDWICH has 
succumbed to the enticements of the Pythagorean system, the 
same four and the same three that dominate the same sphere, the 
sphere of poetry, the sphere of the sonnet with its quatrains and 
its tiercets, zwei Vierling’ und zwei Dreiling’, as Voss puts it con- 
temptuously. It is almost pathetic to read Professor LUDWICH’S 
account of his long struggle against the pera rpiav réraproy mévor. 
But in the end the evidence became too strong for him and so we 
have in his Homerischer Hymnendau (Leipzig, Hirzel) the irref- 
ragable proof that the strophic structure of fours and threes 
pervades a large range of Hellenic poetry. Begin to study ears, 
you can see nothing but ears; noses, nothing but noses. To 
Payne Knight the heavens were hung not with fiddles, as the 
Germans have it, but with phalli, and the earth was a chamber 
of unspeakable imagery. And so one is prejudiced to begin 
with as one opens a book which forms a strange contrast to the 
other volume published two years ago by the renowned Homeric 
scholar, J/ias, Volumen Alterum (Teubner), with its dense array 
of the MS apparatus for his text of the Iliad. But the eminent 
author demands a serious study, something better at any rate 
than this non-committal paragraph, and it is to be hoped that 
the thesis will not be denied the careful consideration which the 
KOdnigsberg scholar has earned by a lifetime of study ; and quite 
apart from the theory, every reader will be the gainer by the 
contact with the work of such a master. 


Many years ago (1877) I called attention to the predominance 
of the aorist imperative in Biblical Greek (Justin Martyr, Apol. 
I 16, 6) if Professor Moulton will allow me to use the expression 
‘ Biblical Greek’ (Prolegomena, p. 4). Quite apart from the 
general tendency in this sphere to drastic syntax (A. J. P. XVIII 
460) ‘the aorist’, I said, ‘is the true tense for instant prayer’. In 
the Sermon on the Mount, where the imperative is not precatory, 
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the variation between present and aorist imperative is interesting 
and instructive. Sometimes we are reminded of Isokrates’ 
paraenetic discourse (S. C. G. 403), sometimes of the trend to 
the drastic to which I have already referred. At all events the 
imperatives there do not show the absolute indifference that some 
scholars have considered to be characteristic of Hellenistic Greek. 
Compare A. J. P. XXIII 241, XXIV 481, 2. Ina recent article 
of the I. G. F. XXIV 1, 2, p. 10 (1909), Mr. MozLEy, whose 
paper, dated 1903, I have never seen, is credited with the obser- 
vation that the aorist imperative is regularly used in Biblical 
Greek when the deity is addressed; and following out this 
generalization Herr KRIECKERS, a pupil of THuUMB’s, has madea 
statistical study of the occurrences of the two tenses in Homer, 
Hesiod, Sappho, Aischylos, Sophokles, Euripides, Aristophanes 
with the result that in prayers addressed by men to men both 
present and aorist are often used, whereas in prayers addressed 
by men to gods, the aorist largely preponderates. KRIECKERS 
sees in this a subtlety of the Greek language. ’Tis not the durative 
present but the perfective aorist (A. J. P. X XIX 398), in which finite 
man may allow himself to address the infinite deity—barring metri- 
cal accidents (A. J. P. XXIII 241). ‘The relation in which dxipopos 
dv8pes stand to the deoi aiéy édvres could hardly find a more vivid 
syntactical illustration’. The investigation clearly proceeds 
along the same lines as those laid down in Professor ScoTT’s 
article on the vocative with and without 3, in which he has shown 
that this burr of a prefix is not allowed to attach itself to the 
Geol peia oovres (A. J. P. XXIV 192). Oddly enough, Pindar is a 
lamentable exception in both syntactical domains. Professor 
Scott evidently resents Pindar’s 4 Moioa (A. J. P. XXVI 32), 
and if Pindar did not call the Muse ‘our mother’ (N. 3, 1) one 
might have supposed he were treating her as what Heinrich 
Heine called a ‘déesse entretenue’ (Zssays and Studies, p. 165) 


or as if he were manifesting the same irreverent spirit as did 


Coleridge when he said that ‘ Apollo kept all nine’. But the 
man who sings 3 Zed (A. J. P. XXIV 197) would hardly balk at 
& Moioa. According to KRIECKERS, Pindar in addressing the 
gods uses the present imperative twelve and the aorist seven- 
teen times. For this falling away from the Homeric practice 
KRIECKERS has no explanation to offer, as he is unacquainted 
with Pindar’s cryptic recalcitrancy against Homer, but he does 
make the suggestion that, as Pindar has a way of begetting 
special deities—commonly called personifications—he cannot 
have had the same reverence for the children of his poetic 
brain, whom he could see through, as for the fine old 
Opaque deities (A. J. P. XVII 364). But I am afraid that most 
of my readers will think that this is analysis run mad. The 
Muse has to put up with a present in the first line of the Iliad 
and in the first line of the Odyssey. Are we to suppose that a 
certain access of awe came over the poet a 10: elwé kai jpiv? 
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In the autumn of this year there is to be held a Congress 
of German Philologians and Teachers at Graz in Steiermark. 
It is a Jubilee Congress and it is proposed to celebrate this fiftieth 
anniversary by the establishment of a foundation in the interest of 
classical scholarship. All friends of classical antiquity, all friends of 
the range of studies known by the fine old name of the humanities 
are urged to contribute to this laudable undertaking; and as 
classical philology in America has long borne the impress of the 
great German teachers, to whom all our leading classical scholars 
owe their training, directly or indirectly, the appeal comes with 
especial propriety and cogency to the large body of American 
instructors in the classics. Without derogation to the traditions 
of the mother country and to the precious inheritance we Ameri- 
cans have received from the long succession of English writers 
and scholars, for the scientific side of our work we are debtors in 
the first line to the Germans; and it is not strange that German 
scholars should look to us first of all non-German peoples for a 
response to this call for help. Contributions of any amount may 
be sent before Sept. 1 to the Wechselstube der Steiermarkischen 
Escomptebank, Graz, Konto, Philologenversammlung; before 
Aug. 15 to Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill of the University of 
Chicago. 
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